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HE village lay 
east of the Com- 
ins farm on the 


low, level land beside 
Eddington Pond; Hat- 
ease Pond was on the 
west and Blackcap on 
the south. Between the 
farm and Hatcase Pond there was a 
piece of timber from which Abner 
Comins cut his wood, and through this 
timber a trail, which led eventually to 
the Labbe farm, ran circuitously across 
some marshy land and up a hardwood 
ridge. 

At the farther end of the wood lot, 
out of sight of the hayfield and of the 
open pasture, Dennie was chopping 
alone. Pete Dupres had gone to the 
spool mill for a load of shavings. Uncle 
Abner, who had seemed to feel better 
by the middle of the week, had gone to 
Bangor. Dennie struck a few blows 
and stepped aside to see their effect on 
the big yellow birch. For five minutes 
more he chopped steadily, then stepped 
aside again. The tree was leaning. With 
two quick strokes of the axe he timed 
its fall and jumped out of the way. It 
leaned farther and farther over, gath- 
ering way slowly, then, seeming to 
leap forward, swept down in a big are 
and crashed on the ground. 

Dennie struck his axe into the trunk 
and sat down beside it to get,his breath. 
Something rustled the leaves on the 
ground, and a stick snapped. Dennie 
turned. Some one was coming along the 
trail from the Labbe farm. Whoever it 
was, he walked slowly and seemed to 
be looking from side to side. Seeing 
Dennie, he stopped short and then ad- 
vanced cautiously. It was Mr. Ware. 

**Ahal’’ he said. ‘‘ All alone?’”’ 

Dennie nodded. 

‘*Where’s Comins ?’’ Mr. Ware asked. 

sc Bangor. ” 

**Aha! Where’s Pete?’’ 

‘*He’s gone to the village.’’ It was 
queer, Dennie thought, that Mr. Ware 
should know about Pete Dupres. 

‘*Well, well. Here we are, clammy 
and cosy.’’ Mr. Ware sat down on the 
birch that Dennie had felled. ‘‘ Dennie, 
ain’t it time we talked business? I’m 
most ready to begin at the new place. 
Coming in with me?”’ 

Dennie shook his head. 

‘*What! Not coming in with me?’’ 

. ‘No. ” 

Mr. Ware smiled. There was some- 
thing feline about him as he sat on 
the tree trunk and watched Dennie. 
He was as self-satisfied and as confi- 
dent as a cat watching a mouse. 

**So Dennie ain’t comin’ in with 
me?’’ he said. ‘‘Well, well, well!’’ 

“*T’ve got to get busy,’’ said Dennie, 
and he took up the axe. 

‘*He’s got to get busy. He ain’t 
what you could call hospitable to the 
old friend that took him in and fed him 
and paid him good wages.’’ After a 
long silence Mr. Ware leaned forward 
and looked Dennie in the eye. ‘‘Den- 
nie Grigsby,’’ he said, ‘‘do you remem- 
ber how you put rubber bands in all 
them lobsters? If the police was to 
catch the boy that did that, he’d go 
to jail for five years.’’ A long pause 
ensued. ‘‘Do you remember how you 
peddled liquor up and down the coast? 
If the police was to catch the boy 
that did that, he’d go to jail for an- 
other five years.’’ Again Mr. Ware 
paused. ‘‘Dennie Grigsby, do you re- 
member what happened to Dan Logue? 
Did you’’—Mr. Ware’s lips twitched 
ever so slightly—‘‘did you know that 
Dan Logue hasn’t been found from that 
day to this? If the police was to catch 
the boy that was mixed up in that, 
he’d go to Thomaston prison for life!’’ 

The two sat on the log for a long 
time without speaking. 

‘*T guess,’’ Mr. Ware said at last, ‘‘I 
guess you didn’t maybe realize some of 
them things when you said ‘No.’ ”’ 

Still Dennie did not answer. 

‘“*T guess maybe you won’t be so 
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stand-offish when I start up the 
business again. Hey ?’”’ 

Still Dennie did not reply. 

‘*But never mind, boy. You 
needn’t come in with me unless 
you want. I’m not one to force 
a lad against his will. But—there’s one thing 
I want you to do.’’ Still Dennie said nothing. 

Mr. Ware looked at him speculatively. The 
boy had always been reserved and taciturn; 
that was a characteristic which Mr. Ware had 
liked. But he had not always shut his mouth 
quite so firmly as he shut it now; his eyes and 
chin had not always seemed so determined. 

‘*There’s one thing I want you to do, and 
that is—help me out in a little matter of busi- 
ness up at Comins’s.’”’ 

‘*What?’’ Dennie exclaimed. 

‘*T’ve heard that a fellow named Morton’s 
got a note of his and is pushing him hard. 
I’ve heard that Comins is scraping round like 
sixty to get the money. Now some day he’s 
going to get that money together. You just 
slip me word when. He don’t do any banking, 
so he’ll most likely have it in the house over- 
night. You just slip me word. You won’t have 
to put your finger in this pie. I’ll do it all, and 
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it’ll mean, say, fifty dollars to you. If you} 
want,’’ Mr. Ware added, ‘‘you can make your | 


get-away at the same time.’’ 
Dennie said nothing. 

‘*You ean reach me through 
Labbe. I may be there or I may 
not. Like as not I’ll have to 
dust out. They most took me by 
surprise Thanksgiving Day, but I got out 
the back door and skipped. Anyhow, if I’m 
not there, Labbe’ll know where to reach me. 
What say ?’’ 

‘** You want me to help you rob Abner 
Comins?’’ said Dennie. 

‘*Why—well, ‘rob’ is a hard word. It don’t 
sound pretty. Say borrow a few hundred. ’’ 

‘**You want me to help you rob Abner 
Comins ?’’ 

Mr. Ware’s eyes narrowed. ‘‘Oh, very well. 
If you’d rather put it that way, yes.’’ 

‘*Do you know that he took me in when I 
was sick and you had gone off and left me?’’ 

‘*Come, come,’’ said Mr. Ware, ‘‘don’t try 
to pull any pious line of talk on me!’’ 

“Do you think I’m going to go back on 
him? Well, I’m not.’’ 
‘*Now, now, now!’’ Mr. Ware’s smile was 
not pleasant. ‘‘S-s-s-so, Dennie! S-s-so!’’ 

‘*No, sir!’’ said Dennie. ‘‘I’ll have nothing 
to do with it.’’ He turned to face Mr. Ware. 

‘*S-s-so!’’ Mr. Ware half rose from the log. 
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Dennie took hold of the axe, and 
Mr. Ware sat down again. This was a 
Dennie that Mr. Ware had never known 
before. He had made a big mistake 
when he thought that the boy’s quiet- 
ness and reserve were owing to weak- 
ness. He knew it now, and with a 
cat’s craft he changed suddenly from 
anangry and threatening adversary to 
a red-faced, good-natured companion. 

‘* Ha, ha, ha!’’ he eried. ‘* You’re 
a good fellow, Dennie. I knew you’d 
stand every test I put up to you. It 
was all a joke, Dennie. Of course you 
wouldn’t go back on the Cominses. I 
knew it from the start. ’’ 

Mr. Ware got up and started to walk 
away, but paused at a little distance. 
**Tt was all a joke, but—mind what I 
tell you!—don’t you yipa yap about me, 
or it’ll be the end of Dennie Grigsby !’’ 

Dennie had developed in late months 
a knack for getting at fundamental 
issues. Realizing now that he was 
afraid, he asked himself why, and 
found the answer immediately: he was 
not afraid of Mr. Ware—it was what 
would result if Mr. Ware should betray 
him that he feared. 

For half a year the feeling that he 
was always hunted had tormented him, 
and now he sat on the birch log in the 
wood lot and faced the problem with- 
out flinching. He had not acted in 
malice when he worked for Mr. Ware; 
he had not broken laws willfully. But 
his carelessness, his willingness to 
throw off responsibility, had been cul- 
pable ; though his penitence was deeply 
sincere, he knew in his own heart that 
there remained only one way by which 
he could square himself with the world, 
and that way meant that he must give 
up all that he cared for most. 

When Abner Comins returned that 
afternoon it was easy to see that all 
had not gone well. He sat with his 
elbows on his knees, watching the 
wagon tongue and paying little atten- 
tion to the horse. Not even the garru- 
lous conversation of Pierre Labbe, who 
perched by his side, roused him from 
his apathy. 

‘*Howdy, folks!’’ said Labbe, when 
Aunt Sarah, Dennie and Pete Dupres 
came out to meet Uncle Abner. ‘‘Nasty 
day. Snow coming. B-r-r! Lucky thing 
Abner met me down the road a piece. 
Saved me an awful long walk. Abner 
ain’t feelin’ well to-day, is he? He 
don’t seem to have much to say. How 
about it, Abner?’’ 

‘*Ts that friend of yours still with 

you?’’ Aunt Sarah asked suddenly. 

Labbe hesitated. ‘‘No. He’s gone. ’’ 

‘‘Who were those men that came 
up here looking for you Thanksgiving 
Day ?’’ 

Labbe looked sharply at Mrs. Comins 
before answering, but her face betrayed 
only neighborly interest. ‘‘Oh, er—they 
—they was jest a couple of friends. 
They came up for a visit.’”’ 

‘*Was your friend there?’’ 

‘*No. He left jest before they came. ”’ 

‘*Left on Thanksgiving Day?’’ 

Labbe became a little confused. ‘‘ Well, 
he — er — he wasn’t there when they 
was. He’d jest gone out for a little. He 
—er — Well, got to be gettin’ on. Goo’- 
by! So long!’’ 

Labbe cut across the orchard toward 
the wood lot. When he came to the old 
stone wall, he stopped and looked back. 

‘* Tha’s all right,’’ he murmured. 
‘* Laff if you want! But I ain’t the fool 
you think I am.”’ 

Labbe was as thin and as quick as a 
weasel. He moved with something of 
a weasel’s stealthy glide. When he 
wished, he could travel through the 
woods very swiftly and very quietly. 
He crossed the swamp and the ridge 
and climbed the hill toward his farm; 
but when he had come within a quarter 
of a mile of the clearing he left the 
trail and, making a wide detour, ap- 
proached the house from the opposite 
direction. For reasons of his own he 
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did not wish the suspicious Mr. Ware to know 
that he had come from the Comins place. 

A wisp of blue smoke was rising from the 
leaning chimney, and a woman as thin and 
weasel-like as Labbe himself was pumping 
away at the well. Labbe smiled and walked 
boldly toward the unpainted house. 

‘*Howdy!’’ he called. ‘‘Algie ain’t gone 
yet, has he?’’ 

‘*No, he ain’t,’’ said the woman. 

‘* Oh, ‘he ain’t, has ‘he? *® Labbe repeated. 
‘Where is he?’’ 

‘* Huggin’ the kitchen fire. Where’d you 
*spect to find him?’’ 

‘*Huggin’ the kitchen fire, is he?’’ 

Labbe walked into the house, followed by 
the woman, who was grinning broadly. In 
spite of the broken panes of glass that were 
stuffed with rags, and in spite of a certain 
dinginess everywhere, it was a snug, cosy 
kitchen in which Mr. Ware sat. He turned 
when Labbe entered and said irritably: 

‘*Well, so you’re back again!’’ 

‘*Here I be,’’ said Labbe and, sitting down 
in the other rocking-chair, lighted his pipe. 
‘*Here I be, and here we be.’’ 

‘* Well,’’ said Mr. Ware, 
matter ?’’ 

‘‘Nothing much—not awful much.’’ Labbe 
leaned forward confidentially. ‘‘ Algie, you 
know I’m a hospitable feller. ’’ 

Mr. Ware grunted. 

‘*You know I wouldn’t refuse you a bed 
and a hand-out no matter what was to happen. 
But, Algie, I’m gettin’ worried. ’’ 

‘*Don’t call me ‘ Algie,’ ’’ said Mr. Ware. 

‘*There, there, Algie! Excuse me—dinged if 
I didn’t forget. As I was saying, the neighbors 
is beginning to talk. It wasn’t happenstance 
that those fellers come up here Thanksgiving 
Day. No, sir! They’ll come again, first thing 
you know. Now, mind you, I’m a hospitable 
feller; but, as I was sayin’, I’m afraid it’s for 
your own good to be moving on.’’ 

‘* You’re mighty anxious to get rid of me, 
ain’t you?’’ 

**Now, see here, Algie —’’ 

Mr. Ware placed both feet on the floor with 
a thump. ‘‘ Labbe, I ain’t goin’! You don’t 
get rid of me as easy as that.’’ 

‘* All right,’’ said Labbe, ‘‘all right. But I’ve 
heard things in the village, I have. Yessir! 
That Derinie Grigsby’s been talkin’.’’ 

Mr. Ware sat up with a start. ‘‘He has, has 
he?’’ Labbe nodded. 

‘*The little devil!’’ Mr. Ware muttered. 

That night, when Mr. Ware was asleep, 
Labbe got up and went out. For nearly two 
hours he tramped through the darkness, and 
the little country store at which he finally 
stopped was as dark as a pocket. He pounded 
on the door with a stone until a window opened 
and a sleepy voice called: 

‘*Who’s that? Wha’ do you want?’’ 

‘*Lemme in. I got to use the phone. ’’ 

Labbe smiled at the wrathful exclamations 
from above, but when he had a chance to get 
in a word he replied: ‘‘I’m awful sorry to 
get you up, but it’s important business. I’m 
a detective, I am.’’ 

‘*What?’’ 

‘*Yessir, and I’m trying to get police head- 
quarters. ’’ 

By and by the door opened, and Labbe en- 
tered. After ringing for fifteen minutes he 
woke ‘‘ Central,’’ ‘‘Gimme Bangor police 
station !’’ he called. 

Presently the receiver clicked and a faint 
voice called, ‘‘Hello!’’ 

‘*Hello!’’ said Labbe. ‘‘Is this the police?’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said the faint, indifferent voice. 
‘*What do you want?’’ 

‘*TIs you tryin’ to ketch Algernon Ware?’’ 

The voice at the other end of the line sud- 
denly lost its indifference. ‘‘You bet we are.’’ 

‘*Well, I’ll tell you how to ketch him. You 
know Labbe’s farm in East Eddington ?’’ 

‘*No; where’s that?’’ 

‘*You get Dan Logue up. He knows. Well, 
if you was to have half a dozen men out there 
about daylight to-morrow morning, you’d ketch 
him asleep. ’’ 

‘*To-morrow morning—not this morning ?’’ 
said the voice. 

Labbe chuckled. ‘‘This morning. I forgot. 
And be sure you have a man at the back way, 
so he can’t slip out and leave ye.’’ 

‘‘What’s the name of the place?’’ 

. *‘Labbe’s. 79 

‘Say, who are you, anyway ?’’ 

‘“That don’t make no difference. ’’ 

‘*Do you think we’re going to let you pull 
off a joke like that? You’re kidding us.’’ 

‘*No, I ain’t. I swear 1 ain’t.’’ 

It was still dark when Labbe reached home. 
He stopped outside the house and smiled ex- 
ultantly at its low, irregular shape, so black 
against the night sky. ‘‘If they come,’”’ he 
whispered, ‘‘I’ll get rid of you for keeps, you 
fat, grinnin’ old human sponge! If they don’t, ’’ 
—he shrugged his shoulders, —‘‘I’1l try again.” 

But they came. When the desk sergeant 
called up Dan Logue and asked him whether 
he knew the Labbe farm, the worthy inspector 
answered promptly: 

‘‘Sure, I know it! We’ll take a chance on 
that tip. Call up the constable out there, so 
it’l] all be regular. ’’ 

The officers left their carriages half a mile 
back on the road and surrounded the house. 


‘t what’s the 


| Labbe smiled when he heard them pounding | 
on the door, but he put on a grave face and | 
stepped into the garret that Mr. Ware occupied. | 

‘*Wha’ did I say ?’’ he gasped. ‘‘Wha’ did I | 
say? It’s you they’re after, Algie! Hustle! 
Hustle! Slide out the back way quick and easy 
and beat it to the woods!’’ 

With his shoes in his hands and his sus- 
penders dangling, Mr. Ware hurried downstairs 
in the darkness. For a moment he hesitated in 
the kitchen; then, darting through the wood- 
shed, he rushed out of the back way straight 
into the arms of Inspector Daniel Logue. 

At the end of a lively tussle Mr. Ware found 
himself sitting on the ground, dressed in shirt, 
trousers and a pair of handcuffs. 

‘*Well, Al-ger-non,’’ said Inspector Logue 
with a broad grin, ‘‘we’re glad to see you.”’’ 








Raising both hands to his face, Mr. Ware 
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rubbed a new black eye with his wrist. ‘‘So 
that young devil gave me away, did he?’’ he 
growled vindictively. ‘‘I’ll settle his hash!’’ 

‘*Whose hash ?’’ 

‘*Dennie Grigsby’s.’’ 

‘*Dennie Grigsby!’’ exclaimed Logue. ‘‘Do 
you know where Dennie Grigsby is?’’ 

The group drew close round the prisoner. 
Without understanding the eagerness of his 
interrogators, Mr. Ware realized suddenly that 
they did not know; realized that at least he 
could betray Dennie’s whereabouts. With mali- 
cious satisfaction, he said slowly: 

‘Yes, I know where he is. He’s at Abner 
Comins’s place. He’s working there.’’ After a 
moment he added, ‘‘I’ll confess to everything, 
and I’1l tell you everything that he was mixed 
up in, too.’’ Inspector Logue smiled. 
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HE town of Tews- 

bury had two points 

of distinction. It was 

the seat of the best medical 

school south of the river,and 

it was the winter quarters 
of Roper’s Circus. 

They were distinctions in 
themselves distinct. No- 
where, as you might say, 
did they touch common 
ground. Dud Hicks, in his 
last year at the medical 
school, only vaguely iden- 
tified the low barns off to 
the westward of the town 
as the winter shelter of a big 
show, and Osmali 0’ Dowd, 
who trained Roper’s ele- 
phants, was not less vaguely 
informed that the distant 
red-tiled roofs kept the rain 
and snow off a famous school 
for medical instruction and 
research. Yet those two 
men, though their walks in 
life lay so far apart, were 
destined to have dealings 
together. 

When Osmali—to call him 
as the show bills called him, 
though he had been chris- 
tened Patrick Sarsfield back 
in Connemara — when Os- 
mali set forth to summon a 
doctor for a sick elephant 
he encountered difficulties. 
Apparently the profession 
in Tewsbury was never so 
beset with previous calls of 
an urgent character, espe- 
cially when they had heard 
the patient’s symptoms. 

‘* Josephine’s got something the matter 
with her front foot, and she’s just about crazy 
with pain,’’ Osmali reported. 

He laid claim to some little skill of his own 
in treating ailing animals, but here was a 
malady that baffled him. Josephine, he boasted, 
was next to the largest elephant in captivity 
and, not to mention her other merits, worth a 
mint of money—so much, indeed, that there 
was one hundred dollars waiting for the doctor 
who should cure her. In short, it was a glit- 
tering bait that he held up, but no fish, so to 
speak, rose to it. Osmali went the rounds and 
grew haggard with anxiety. 

The last doctor to whom he applied men- 
tioned the school. ‘‘There are some mighty 
good surgeons in the faculty—the best in the 
business. They’re not tied up to a practice, 
either,’’ testified the doctor, who, when the 
trainer had described Josephine’s symptoms, 
had suddenly remembered a consultation out 
in the country. 

It was Hobson’s choice, and Osmali climbed 
the hill. He began with the dean and worked 





and everyone had something else to do that he 
could not put off. Osmali plodded dejectedly 
back to the dean’s office, though he knew not 
why, and the dean suggested that some student 
might be willing to go and see Josephine. 
Students, the dean pointed out, were not likely 
to be so busy. 

The trainer did not at first take kindly to 
the proposal. ‘‘ No half-baked sawbones for 
me!’’ he remonstrated testily, for his patience 
was worn thin. 

‘* Not at all!’’ the dean replied. ‘‘ These 
young men will graduate in a few weeks. 
They have virtually completed the course— 
they know as much as we can teach them.’’ 
He thought a moment and mentioned Dud 
Hicks. ‘‘Mr. Hicks,’’ he informed Osmali, 
‘is our high man. He won the De Haven 
Medal in anatomy. I have great confidence in 
him.”’ 

‘*Where can I find him ?’’ demanded Osmali. 

They met in Dud’s room, and it did not take 
them long to strike a bargain. Osmali stood 





down the list. He asked everyone in the faculty, | 








ANOTHER MOMENT AND THE ELEPHANTS, WITH THEIR TRUNKS WAVING 
WILDLY IN THE AIR, CAME INTO VIEW AT THE END OF THE STREET 


less in awe of a student, and he began differ- 
ently. ‘‘Are you afraid to come out and look 
at a sick elephant?’’ he asked bluntly. 

He could not have begun better. Dud was 
not there to admit that he was afraid. He 
might be, but he would not admit it. Osmali 
spoke of the fee, and it glittered before Dud’s 
eyes. He said that he would go to see the 
elephant. 

Josephine’s moans of agony could be heard 
from afar, and they were at once pitiful and 
terrifying. Before ever he clapped eyes on the 
elephant, Dud trembled in his shoes, and his 
first glimpse of her huge bulk did not restore 
his courage. She looked as big as a house to 
Dud. At the sound of Osmali’s voice she 
whimpered fretfully, like a sick child, and 
when the trainer drew near she groped and 
fumbled about his face with her trunk. Those 
were tokens of docility and good will, but Dud 
marked the feverish, delirious light in her eyes, 
and her caresses made his blood run cold. 

Osmali commanded the elephant to hold up 
her foot, and from the moment Dud Hicks bent 
down to inspect it her interest centred in him; 
in fact, she seemed for the moment to have 
forgotten her trainer entirely. She ceased to 
whimper, and when Dud touched the afflicted 
foot with his finger, to outline the infected part, 
she did not wince, but he felt the end of her 
trunk press hard against the back of his head 
just under his hat. 

‘* Don’t be scared; it’s the way she gets 
acquainted!’’ Osmali assured him. 

Nevertheless, Dud was frightened to the very 
soles of his feet. But, having gone so far, he 
was too proud to draw back, and to cover up 
his dismay he summoned an exaggerated pro- 
fessional manner. 

‘*Tt’s a bone felon or something of that 
nature,’’ he said learnedly, though his heart 
was in his throat. ‘‘I’m not familiar with the 
structure of an elephant’s foot, but from out- 
ward appearances I conjecture that the abscess 
lies deeply embedded in the tissues. In order 
to open it I shall have to make a large incision 
through flesh that inflammation has rendered 
highly sensitive. That is to say, the knife, until 


it finally reaches the abscess and relieves the 
pressure, will greatly intensify the pain.’’ 

‘*Go ahead — Josephine will stand for it!’’ 
replied Osmali confidently. 

As Dud drew off a step or two to open his 
bag of instruments his knees were weak under 
him. He wondered why he did not pick up 
his bag and walk out of the place. When he 
had laid out his knives and had selected the 
strongest and heaviest, he stood for a moment 
trying its edge. Josephine never once took her 
eyes off him, and when he stepped back to her 
side he felt straightway the gentle pressure of 
her trunk against his head. 

Just once, as he stooped down, the sense of 
his danger almost overpowered him. He knew 
that the great beast could crush him as easily 
as he could crush a fly; he thought of the 
agony he was about to cause her and of the 
chance that it might drive her frantic and 
beyond control. His hand faltered. Josephine 
swayed on her ponderous legs. As if she had 
caught some inkling of his indecision and 
meant to hearten him, her trunk fondled the 
hair of his head with a quivering, coaxing 
touch. 

‘*Cut—Josephine’s got brains!’’ Osmali said 
sharply. Dud obeyed. He nerved himself and 
sank the knife to the haft. 
He was aware of an an- 
swering gush of corrupt 
matter, and after that he 
knew nothing. He had 
keeled over in a dead faint. 

When he came to himself, 
Josephine was groveling on 
her knees beside him and 
was testifying to her joy 
with queer little chuckling 
noises. Osmali commanded 
her to stand back ; but when 
she had done as she was 
bidden, she gave further 
evidence of her good will 
by standing on her head. 

Dud had to drain the ab- 
scess and pack the cavity 
with aseptic dressing; but 
Josephine very cheerfully 
submitted to that part of 
the treatment, and Dud left 
her at last eagerly devour- 
ing a bale of clover hay. 

‘*Tt’s the first morsel she 
has swallowed since a week 
to-morrow. I don’t doubt 
the old girl’s hungry, ’’ said 
Osmali; and if Josephine 
was glad beyond.expression, 
her trainer was not less so. 

The one-hundred -dollar. 
fee was a welcome windfall 
to Dud, for when he had 
taken his degree and hung 
out his shingle in Fairfax, 
more than a thousand miles 
away, it helped him to 
bridge over the gap until he 
could get a paying practice. 

It was the event of the 
summer when a circus came 
to Fairfax, and Dr. Dudley Hicks was still 
boy enough to care for such things. But the 
proper place for a young physician trying 
to build up a practice is in his office, where 
people can find him, and Dud decided not to 
go to the circus; in fact, he pretty much forgot 
about it until the very day of the show. 

He lodged with a family that lived within 
a stone’s throw of the railway tracks, and when 
the heavy cireus train rolled into Fairfax about 
dawn it woke him up. He tried to go to sleep 
again, but the morning was so hot and muggy 
and the train kept up such a bumping and 
rattling that he could not. He presently remem- 
bered having heard some one say that the 
unloading of a circus train was a sight worth 
seeing, and thereupon he sprang out of bed. 
There would be no patients looking for him so 
early, he told himself. 

The train was being switched to a siding. It 
had been pulled a quarter of a mile up the 
main track, and as Dud came out of the house 
it was backing down. He saw the rear car 
swerve into the switch in the usual way, but 
even as he looked semething went wrong. 
With an ominous grinding of iron against iron 
the car lurched off the track and pitched down 
the embankment, turning entirely over on the 
way. It crashed athwart a rock culvert at the 
bottom and split open from end to end, and in 
the next instant from the midst of the wreck 
five elephants plunged wildly. At first they 
huddled together uncertainly, but when no 
one came out to take charge of them they 
started toward the town. 

The rest of the train had come to an abrupt 
stop, and Dud, reading the letters painted on 
every car in red and gold, was made aware of 
a fact that had not been definitely present in 
his mind before: the circus was Roper’s. He 
did not tarry, though. In a second he was up 
over the embankment and saw the train hands 
lift a man out of the tangle of timbers and 
twisted rods. The man was Osmali 0’ Dowd, 
senseless. 

The elephants were still in sight, and Dud 
needed no one to tell him that the leader was 





Josephine. Osmali evidently required medical 
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attention; but Dud, after taking a look at him, 
decided that his injuries were not serious. 

‘¢See that brick building over there,’’ he 
caid to the train hands. ‘‘That’s the hospital. 
ake him in there, and they’1l fix him up.’’ 

The hospital people could look after Osmali ; 
Dud had heard a more urgent call. Without 
pausing, he climbed back over the embank- 
ment and started for the town. He could run, 
and, what was of more avail, he knew the 
short cuts. The elephants had the start of him, 
and they got over the ground with marvelous 
speed, though their gait was so lumbering and 
clumsy ; but they chose to keep in the beaten 
thoroughfares, whereas Dud cut across lots. 
He overtook them as they swung into the main 
street. 

Meanwhile the alarm had spread. Some one 
had telephoned from the station, and the word 
had flown from lip to lip to say that Roper’s 
herd of elephants had got loose and were run- 
ning at large without let or hindrance. No 
mind failed to grasp the fearsome possibilities. 
The hour was early, but many persons were 





already up, and those who were not made no 
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ing that has so often been addressed to 

owners of modest amounts of Liberty 
bonds that all the several millions of people 
who are in that category might be expected to 
be on the alert, ready to give a warm reception 
to any plausible salesman who seeks to palm 
off on them worthless shares in an oil or mining 
company in exchange for their government 
bonds: Yet the oil and mining promoters of 
that type still flourish. All through the Middle 
West, in particular, even in regions so near to 
the oil fields that people ought to know a 
great deal about the oil business, they are 
systematically canvassing the country. Bank- 
ers and hard-headed business men have be- 
come genuinely alarmed at the waste of 
wealth represented by subscriptions to so- 
called ‘‘ securities’’ that sophisticated Wall 
Street knows by the expressive name of ‘‘cats 
and dogs. ’’ 

Not merely the poor and ignorant are the 
victims. Farmers, shopkeepers, clerks and pro- 
fessional men—people shrewd or able enough 
to succeed in their particular occupations— 
forget the principles of sound judgment and 
surrender their Liberty bonds for shares in 
companies that have never earned a dollar by 
their ostensible business. Why has the Amer- 
ican public thus proved itself an easy prey to 
the financial tricksters ? 

The answer seems to be that swindlers and 
promoters of doubtful projects are merely 
playing an old game—a game that has proved 
profitable a thousand times—under new con- 
ditions. They did not have to invent new 
methods; they merely improved on old meth- 
ods and seized the opportunity that chance 
presented. A desire for quickly attained riches, 
so strongly stimulated by the speculative spirit 
of the times and by reports of fortunes made 
in Wall Street and in the war industries, is a 
characteristic that the salesman hopes to find 
in his prospective victim or to excite in him. 


‘BR imina of the swindler’’ is a warn- 





THE DESIRE FOR GAIN 


FTER all, even in conservative financial 
A circles, that almost universal hope for an 
increase in the value of an investment, 
rather than for a moderate and regular in- 
come, is recognized as one of the mainsprings 
of the financial markets. Several of the Conti- 
nental governments, fearful of not being able 
to raise sufficient money by a direct appeal 
to investors, have recently offered loans to 
their peoples with substantial ‘‘prizes’’ at- 
tached, which are to be assigned from time to 
time by ‘‘drawings’’ in the manner of a lottery. 
A similar project was even talked of in Eng- 
land, and several of the loans floated in Amer- 
ica by the British and French governments 
and municipalities had provisions that frankly 
appealed to the taste for speculation. So far 
as saféty is concerned, a government loan may 
be neither better nor worse for that sort of 
appeal, but it is a different matter when a 
security offers nothing except a chance for 
tremendous speculative gain. 

Although the principle on which the modern 
“get-rich-quick’’ promoter works was much in 
vogue before the war, new conditions have 
made things vastly easier and more profitable 
for him, Chief among those new conditions is 
the fact that hundreds of thousands of people, 
for the first time in their lives, are owners 
of negotiable securities. There were approxi- 
mately 65,000,000 separate subscriptions re- 
corded in the five Liberty Loan drives. In the 
first three campaigns, subscriptions to bonds 


ado of tumbling out of bed that morning. There 
were many. witnesses to what took place in 
the main street of the little town of Fairfax. 

It was a thrilling spectacle, beyond anything 
the circus had to offer in the regular order. 
The scene itself was properly set with the 
trappings of tragedy. 

The street was deserted, but every window 
in the second story of the houses along the 
way was packed full of protruding heads, and 
many of the roofs were crowded with men and 
women and children, breathless and silent in 
the presence of a danger both great and 
strange. Here and there, at a window or on 
the roof, there was a man or a boy with a gun 
in his hands. That looked grim enough, even 
though most of the guns were absurdly in- 
adequate: shotguns that were loaded for quail, 
toy rifles that discharged a ball smaller than 
a@ pea, perhaps not a piece in the lot that 
could send a bullet through an elephant’s 
thick hide. 

The first intimation that the elephants were 
at hand was their trumpeting. The overturning 





of the car without an instant of warning, the 
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confusion of the wreck, the strange surround- 
ings in which they suddenly found themselves, 
the absence of their trainer—those were expe- 
riences fit to throw the animals back upon 
their wild and primitive impulses. They in- 
vaded the quiet precincts of Fairfax much as 
they might have torn in panic through their 
native jungle. The sound of their trumpeting 
thrilled the waiting multitude, but it was only 
the beginning. Another moment and the ele- 
phants, with their trunks waving wildly in 
the air, came into view at the end of the street. 
The sight was terrifying even at a distance. 
But that, too, was only preliminary to the 
real spectacle. As the elephants bore down 
the street, a man dashed out from somewhere 
and planted himself directly in front of them. 
Onlookers thought at first that he was some 
one from the circus, but immediately they 
perceived that he was not. The man was none 
other than their own Dr. Dudley Hicks. There 
he stood, without gun or pike or any implement 
of defense, and faced the onrushing destruc- 
tion. The watchers became stiff with horror. 





They saw Dud throw up his arms and they 


SAVE YOUR LIBERTY BONDS 4% 


By S. PALMER HARMAN 


in amounts ranging from $50 to $10,000 aggre- 
gated about $5,900, 000, 000. 

It was extremely gratifying that the bonds 
were so widely spread among the great rank 
and file of the people. It indicated in a striking 
way that the nation was united in its effort to 
win the war. It also indicated the financial 
means and presumably the financial inexperi- 
ence of a great number of the population. 
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THE STOCK SALESMAN’S CHANCE 


HAT more natural than that the crea- 
W tion of this multitude of new capital- 
ists should give a valuable hint to the 
promoters of illegitimate enterprises? With an 
eye to the future, some of the promoters actu- 
ally threw their efforts into the government’s 
bond-selling campaigns, all the while keeping 
a careful record of the names and addresses of 
small bond buyers. 

Because of that almost universal taste for 
speculation, the persuasive stock salesman per- 
forms no miracle in getting Liberty bonds in 
exchange for his certificates. There is a traitor 
in the camp of his opponent to throw open the 
gates to his assault. Even though the intended 
victim may have read a great deal about swin- 
dlers and may have fervently resolved to be on 
his guard, there is nothing tangible to warn 
him in the particular case. In what garb would 
opportunity actually come if not in the person 
of a well-informed young man, armed with 
Statistics and anecdotes of how wealth is got? 

Even the intelligent and unimpeachably 
upright have become entangled in this unpleas- 
ant business. A man of excellent family, the 
owner of a prosperous business in an Eastern 
town, not long ago conceived the idea of open- 
ing a stock brokerage office, getting quotations 
from the city stock exchanges and dealing in 
securities in his community. The plan was bad 
at best, because he was inexperienced in that 
sort of business. 

In some manner he happened to fall in with 
the promoters of an Oklahoma oil ‘‘proposi- 
tion.’’ Thoroughly convinced of the tremen- 
dous opportunity himself, he converted his 
friends. Checks for substantial amounts poured 
into his office. People who could not afford to 
lose were among those who bought shares. In 
a surprisingly short time the oil company went 
to the wall, leaving the amateur broker in an 
extremely painful position, which threatened 
to ruin his business and his reputation. 

In many cases the work of the promoter is 
made easier by the attitude of some ignorant 
or careless persons toward their Liberty bonds. 
Although the government made every effort 
during the campaigns to teach people what a 
bond really is, many retained only a hazy idea 
of the subject. When subscriptions were called 
for, after the speech making, at a mass meeting 
of the foreign-born held in New York during 
one of the loan campaigns, a brawny workman 
with his face tense with emotion sprang up 
and, waving one thousand dollars in bank notes 
in his hand, started toward the platform. 
Reaching the table where subscriptions were 
taken, he threw down his money and started 
back toward the door. Had not the alert sales- 
man overtaken him and put the bonds into his 
hands, the workman would have gone off with- 
out them. When they were forced upon him, he 
had trouble in understanding what they were. 

People of that sort are naturally a shining 





mark for the swindler. Some of them, even if 


they do understand the real character of their 
bonds, regard them as so much money ‘‘to the 
good,’’ to be spent recklessly. With them, the 
bonds are an unexpected windfall, carrying no 


| obligations or opportunities. Why not take a 


chance with them? That is worse than gam- 
bling, for in an honestly conducted card game 
the players do stand an equal chance to win. 
The chances of the reckless gambler with Lib- 
erty bonds are nil. 

A rather ingenious case of swindling occurred 
in one of the great Eastern cities a few months 
ago. A young woman school-teacher had bought 
a few shares of stocks from time to time, as her 
savings permitted. She had also bought Liberty 
bonds. Unfortunately, her name had got on one 
of those lists which are sold in the larger finan- 
cial centres—lists compiled in one underhanded 
way or another from the records of stockholders 
of corporations, or from brokers’ books. 

Some ‘‘literature’’ describing a silver mine 


| was sent to her—not the usual flamboyant 


stuff, but a well-written, apparently authori- 
tative description of the property. The com- 
pany announced that its representative would 
call upon her in person within a week. 

One evening he came and tried to sell her 
some shares, but she insisted that she had no 
ready money; all her available cash had been 
invested in Liberty bonds. He suggested that 
he might accept those in payment and would 
even allow her their par value, though they 
were selling below par on the market. Still she 
refused. She had noticed that he seemed to be 
extremely nearsighted, squinting painfully at 
each circular as he handed it to her to read, 
and reading nothing himself. Finally, he an- 
nounced that he would show her one more 
piece of descriptive matter, and fumbled for it 
among his papers. 

As he did so, he explained that on his way 
to her house, traveling in a crowded street car, 
his nose glasses had been knocked off and 
broken. With an apologetic laugh he showed 
her the pieces of thick lens. Then he handed 
her a piece of paper, and asked whether that 
was ‘‘it.’’ It was not; instead it appeared to 
be a letter written to the mining company, 
signed with a name famous in the financial 
world, that subscribed for a large block of the 
shares. The document was so brief that the 
teacher could read it almost at a glance. 

Meanwhile the salesman, squinting among 
his papers, pretended to have discovered his 
error, hastily recovered the letter and brought 
the interview to a close. The bait was skill- 
fully cast and quickly snapped up. When 
he departed, the salesman had the teacher’s 
Liberty bonds in his pocket, and a few days 
later she got her stock. Her subsequent efforts 
to find out something about the value of her 
‘*investment’’ were quite unavailing. 





DELUDING THE UNWARY 


LTHOUGH persons who are not familiar 
A with the methods of finance and of in- 
dustrial production may be easily gulled 

by the circulars of the promoters, a little prac- 
tice should enable anyone to distinguish their 
earmarks. One company sends out a folder 
containing testimonials to the character of its 
president and management, which are signed 
by oil operators, lumber kings, judges, post- 
masters, capitalists, and so on. The circular 
does not say that those men are personally 





interested in the company. It. is notoriously 


heard him shout, ‘‘ Josephine! Josephine! ”’ 
The biggest elephant, in the lead, halted 
abruptly and stood looking down at Dud Hicks 
as an ox might look down at a frog. The other 
elephants bumped up against their leader and 
halted, too, and the onlookers began to wonder 
if they were not dreaming, for the big elephant 
was softly fumbling at the back of Dud’s head 
with her trunk. She fumbled, chuckled queerly, 
got down on her knees in a groveling manner, 
and then, as by way of giving the onlookers 
good measure, drew off a little distance and 
stood on her head, with her clumsy legs straight 
up in the air in the most comical manner. No, 
the spectators were not dreaming ; those stupe- 
fying things were actually taking place. 

Osmali furnished the wind-up. He came tear- 
ing along in an automobile with his head in 
bandages and, reaching the spot, jumped out, 
gathered Dud in his arms and kissed him, 
right before everyone. 

‘*Know you?’’ he shouted. ‘‘Of course she 
knew you. Elephants don’t ever forget their 
friends, and Josephine’s the brainiest ele- 
phant that there is in the world, bar none!’’ 
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easy to obtain glowing recommendations of 
patent medicines from public men. Such com- 
mendation means very little. 

A favorite scheme among promoters is to 
point out in their circulars that the leaseholds 
of the new enterprise adjoin the property of 
some famous oil-producing concern and to say 
that there is every reason to believe that the 
wells now drilling will strike the same pooi. 
But that is the flimsiest sort of data on which 
to risk money. Nothing short of the report of 
a competent and independent geologist would 
indicate a prospect of striking oil or metal. 

Promoters often make a peculiarly vicious 
use of the term ‘‘par value,’’ in order to entice 
purchasers. Shares of a par value of five dol- 
lars are being offered for a short period for one 
dollar, says the circular, and the would-be 
investor does not always stop to think just 
what is meant by par value. As a matter of 
fact, the term does not necessarily mean any- 
thing except that the shares have five dollars 
printed on their face as their nominal value ; 
and that does not indicate that they will sell 
for five dollars if the holder wants to dispose 
of them, or that five dollars a share has actu- 
ally been paid into the company’s treasury for 
development work; how could that sum have 
been paid in, when the shares are offered for one 
dollar? The only real use of the term par value, 
as applied to securities of that class, is to indi- 
eate the amount of dividends paid, when those 
dividends are declared at a certain rate per cent ; 
and it would have been just as easy to declare a 
dividend of fifty cents a share, as to declare one 
of ten per cent on a par value of five dollars. 





CASH SALES 


stock promoter is the small ‘‘dealer’’ 

who offers to buy Liberty bonds for cash. 
When Liberty bonds were more of a novelty 
than they are now, a great many people were 
shamefully swindled by those cash buyers, who 
paid rates far below the market. Recently, it 
has become common to see the sign, ‘‘ Liberty 
bonds bought for cash,’’ hanging in the win- 
dows of junk dealers, greengrocers, cheap jew- 
elry shops and similar places. A blackboard is 
often attached, on which are chalked up the 
market prices of the various issues, as established 
by the day’s dealings on the stock exchange. 

A seller may get a perfectly square deal from 
those dealers, but he should know that, in 
addition to the market price, he is entitled to 
accrued interest since the date when the last 
coupon matured, or when he got his last inter- 
est check from the Treasury. Thus if a coupon 
fell due and was clipped off on October 15, and 
the bond is sold on December 15, the seller is 
entitled to two months’ interest from the buyer. 
Moreover, the seller should be sure that he is 
not paying an excessive commission. A reputa- 
ble firm of bankers or brokers will sell a fifty- 
dollar or one-hundred-dollar Liberty bond for 
the owner for a fee of twenty-five or fifty cents. 
Some of those reliable firms make a business of 
buying Liberty bonds of small denominations 
for cash. The great volume of their business 
enables them to do so for a small fee. 

It is, after all, the promoter of new oil and 
mining ventures who offers to take Liberty 
bonds in payment for stock, of whom the bond- 
holder has chiefly to beware; and, as I have 
said, a little practice should enable even the 
most inexperienced to detect the usual bait of 
the ‘‘blue-sky’’ promoter. One of his favorite 
methods is to cite the enormous fortunes that 


. RATHER less dangerous person than the 





unquestionably have been made by lucky or 





shrewd and enterprising men. A broadside of | 
so-called ‘‘press reports’? sent out by one of | 
these companies recites the story of a man who 
may be known as Bill Bullitt. According to 
the story, Bullitt landed in the oil country a 
few short years ago with $3.50, his whole 
worldly wealth, in his pocket. When seen in 
his splendid offices last week, Bullitt informed 
callers that his income is now $58, 724.75 a year 
—all the result of a lucky strike in drilling for 
oil. The implication is that opportunties of 
that sort have not disappeared from the earth. 

Possibly they have not. Possibly men armed 
with pick and shovel and geologist’s hammer 
or with drilling apparatus do still sally forth 
and discover mineral deposits that afterwards 
make them wealthy. But the main point is 
that the morning mail that brings a gaudy 
prospectus printed in red and black, describing 
the wonders of the oil country (with map 
attached) and offering stock at so much a 
share (this stock soon to be withdrawn; so act 





at once), does not present such an opportunity. 


The rules of success in the oil or the mining 
business are not easier than those in other 
ventures. There are only two ways in which 
fresh deposits of oil or metal are ordinarily 
discovered. One is by the small prospector, 
going it ‘‘on his own,’’ who does not offer 


stock for sale on the chance that he may find | 
something. If he does find something, he keeps | 


it himself or, more probably, sells out to a big 
company. 

The other method is systematic drilling, pros- 
pecting and exploration, carried on by estab- 
lished concerns at an enormous cost and with 
the aid of all the technical skill that their 
means can command. If they are fortunate in 
making discoveries, and if the market for their 
product is good, the stock becomes more valu- 
able and the holders benefit. But a hundred 
chances to one the owners of those shares did 
not buy them originally on the strength of a 
leasehold lying next to a claim adjacent to a 
property that was a proved producer of oil, 





copper, silver, or other valuable substances. 


THE PEACE TREE 


By JANE GUNDERSON 


she was knitting, Marjorie 

Davis peered through the 
living-room window. Through the tall, bare 
branches of the lilac bushes she saw a man 
enter the gate of the yard next door. Yes—it 
was Stephen. She threw open the window. 

““Steve! O Steve!’’ she called. ‘‘Come here!’’ 

Stephen Kennicut crossed the lawn, came 
through the opening in the barberry hedge 
that he and Marjorie had made together as a 
short cut, and stood beneath the window. 

‘*Yes’m,’’ he said, with a smile. ‘‘I always 
come when I’m called. ’’ 

““Steve,’’ said Marjorie, ‘‘I want you to take 
me out to the nursery to-day for that tree. ’’ 

‘*What tree?’’ 

‘‘Why, that juniper I told you about. The 
one to match the tree at one side of the garden 
steps, to replace the one that died. ’’ 

‘‘Oh, yes, I remember. Well, I’ll take you 
next Saturday afternoon. ’’ 

‘‘No, this Saturday. The ground might freeze 
too hard this coming week; we might not be 
able to plant the tree. I know you have that 
tennis match this afternoon, 
but you could take me first and 
get back in time.’’ 

‘*T couldn’t do it to-day, 
Marj,’’ Stephen protested. 
‘‘Swain’s nursery is five miles 
beyond the Country Club, and 
I haven’t had my luncheon, 
and I’ll have to change my 
clothes. ’’ 

‘*But I’ve been talking about 
getting that tree for weeks!’’ 

‘I’m awfully sorry, but you 
know Harbridge goes South 
next month, and this is the last 
match we’ll have a chance to 
play together. But to-day winds 
up the season, and I’)] take 
you next Saturday. ’’ 

‘* But I tell you I can’t 
*wait!’’ Marjorie persisted. ‘‘A 
cold snap is predicted for next 
week and the ground may freeze 
too hard. You could take me 
to the nursery and back, even 
if the fellows did have to wait 
for you. However, if you won’t, 
I’ll take our car and go myself.” 

** You can’t! ’’ said Stephen 
emphatically. ‘* Don’t forget 
how it rained yesterday morn- 
ing and the day before. Har- 
bridge went out to the Country 
Club in the bus yesterday after- 
noon, and he said they could 
hardly plough through the mud 
at Hinkle’s barn. The road out 
beyond, toward Morton’s Grove 
and the nursery, is probably 
mire a foot deep. And you don’t 
drive well enough for that.’’ 

‘*T don’t!’’? Marjorie’s eyes 
flashed. ‘‘I’ll show you!”’ 

‘*You know what I mean. You can wait 
perfectly well, and you’ll have to, until next 
week. I won’t have you out on those roads 
alone. I forbid your going.’’ 

‘‘Well, Stephen Kennicut,’’ said Marjorie, 
*‘a ring on my finger doesn’t give you a right 
to forbid my doing things for myself!’’ 

And the window came down with a bang. 

Marjorie turned and ran upstairs to her 
room. Shutting the door, she put her back 
against it; now if Stephen rang or knocked 
on the doors downstairs she could not hear 
him. Her mother was out for luncheon, and 
Annie had gone to see her sister’s sick baby; 
so no one would answer his ring. That was 
what she wanted; she wanted him to ring for 
hours and no one to hear him. In a moment 
she opened the door, but she heard no sound. 
She waited for a moment in perfect silence. 


[x down the sweater that 


DRAWN BY C. 


The red mounted to her cheeks; 
he had not even cared to ring. 
Closing the door, she sat down. 

Never had she been so angry before. She 
had wanted that tree for weeks, and Stephen 
had been playing tennis matches for weeks, 
and she had given up everything for ages, and 
now he utterly refused to grant her a favor. 
What if it was the last match of the season and 
Harbridge, Stephen’s best friend, had partic- 
ularly wanted him to play? These champions 
cared more for their games than for their 
sweethearts. Her wrath needed no fuel ; never- 
theless, she heaped it on and began to pace 
the floor. 

Stephen had said she could not drive! She 
gave a snort of scorn. He had often commended 
her skill and care in handling an automobile. 
But that was it—he had not meant it at all; 
his praise was not sincere. 

Marjorie looked at her watch. Half past 
two! She had wasted a whole hour. Putting 
on her ulster and hat, she took a pair of heavy 
driving gloves from a drawer. She marched 





rather ostentatiously to the garage Let any 
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or all of the neighbors see and relate later 
that she had gone forth in her car. She hoped 
they would. She hoped Steve would come 
back from the club before she_got home from 
the nursery and learn that she had gone out; 
he would wish then that he had not been quite 
so dictatorial. 

She hated’ putting the chains on the large 
rear tires of the roadster, but she tugged and 
pushed and pulled and clamped, and at last 
they were in place. In a few minutes she was 
driving swiftly through the paved streets and 
soon found herself at the outskirts of the town 
at the fork of the road. 

Both forks passed the nursery at Morton’s 
Grove ; but the left-hand fork, called the South 
Road, although direct and paved for the first 
mile, led past the Country Club,—and Stephen, 
—so Marjorie turned resolutely to the right. 
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The North Road was circuitous and entirely 
unpaved, but she pushed on defiantly. 

There was an autumnal haze in the air and 
a tang in the wind against her cheeks. She 
looked out over the flat farm lands lying in the 
afternoon sunshine; but soon she had to give 
her whole attention to driving, in order to 
avoid the mud puddles in the road. 

She bent her energies to her task. The road 
had now become a stretch of mud reaching 
ahead indefinitely, and Marjorie found it nec- 
essary to advance the hand throttle in order to 
keep her foot in readiness on the brake. For 
a mile or two she moved along steadily, and 
it was only after rounding a curve that she 
saw the true condition of the highway. 

Stephen had been right; the slimy mire was 
a foot deep, and on both sides ran wide ditches 
deep with water. To turn round was impossi- 
ble; she must plough ahead somehow. Shifting 
the gears to second speed and grasping the 
wheel hard, she moved forward slowly. Now 
and then she had to come to a sudden stop. 

‘*T didn’t exactly expect to drown, ’’ Marjorie 
said aloud through set teeth. 

For more than an hour the car ploughed 
ahead a short distance at a time—five feet, then 
stop; ten feet, then stop again. When at last 
the roadster swung on the macadam pavement 
that led directly past the nursery in the village 
of Morton’s Grove, Marjorie sighed with relief. 

The struggle had warmed her physically, 
but at the same time it had cooled her men- 
tally; she was almost ready to admit that 
Stephen had been right about the road. 

She drove into the nursery grounds and 
walked among the rows of little pines and soft 
gray-green junipers, taking a pleasure that 
somehow had something sad in it. At last, 
with a feeling almost of guilt, she chose a tree 
that conformed to the measurements that she 
had brought in her pocket. 

‘‘How much is this tree, Mr. Swain ?’’ 

‘¢Well,’? responded the nurseryman, ‘‘that 
juniper was one of a pair for seven dollars, 
but we sold the other one; so I’ll let you have 
this one cheaper—say three dollars. ’’ 

‘* All right,’’ Marjorie said. ‘‘I’ll take it 
right home in the automobile with me. A little 
more mud on the car won’t hurt it any.’’ 

‘*No, I guess not,’’ said Mr. Swain, glanc- 
ing at the mud-caked roadster. 

The nurseryman and his assistant dug up 
the slender tree, wrapped a canvas sack round 
the chunk of earth about its roots and heaved 
it into the automobile. Marjorie climbed in 
beside her branched passenger. As she drove 





on the smooth plateau beside the clubhouse, 
which was set back on elevated ground. There 
was only one set of players on the courts, 
but on account of the distance Marjorie could 
not distinguish Stephen among the four little 
figures that darted and jumped at either side 
of the net. 

She slowed up, however, and almost in spite 
of herself punched the button that blew the 
horn. Stephen would stop and look and in a 
moment race down the hillside to greet her. 

The players did stop for an instant at Mar- 
jorie’s call, and there was a friendly wave of 
tennis rackets ; then they energetically resumed 
their play, and the wind carried to her ears 
the echoes of the exultant cry, ‘‘Game!’’ 

Marjorie drove on; there was nothing else 
left for her to do. But she was cut to the quick 
by Stephen’s indifference to her summons, and 
her anger, which had burned down, flared up 
again; she was tired and wretched. She sud- 
denly hated the green juniper at her side; 
Stephen had undoubtedly seen it and had 
thought that she had come to show off! 

‘Tf I ever get this tree home, I’ll chop it 
up!’’ she thought as she tried to swallow the 
lump that persisted in rising in her throat. 

The short November afternoon was waning 
as she approached the hairpin turn in the road 
to which Stephen had referred that afternoon 
as the place where Harbridge had found the 
mud almost impassable. The place was always 
dangerous, for the view of the road ahead was 
shut off by a row of willow trees and by a long 
wooden shed known as Hinkle’s barn. Marjorie 
sounded the horn in warning before she guided 
the roadster slowly round the sharp corner. 
Then she came to a sudden stop. 

‘*My goodness !’’ she cried. 

Some ten yards ahead was a touring car, 
closely curtained, with its left front wheel still 
upon the road, but with its rear wheels swung 
down into the ditch up to their axle in mud. 
Shoveling at the heavy mire with a feeble, in- 
effectual shingle was Stephen. He straightened 
to look at the coming roadster and, beholding 
Marjorie, dropped his hands with palms out- 
spread in meek supplication. 

‘tT always did tell you, Marj,’’ he said, with 
a smile that spread into a grin, ‘‘that you drive 
too fast. ’’ 

Marjorie gave him one comprehensive look ; 
he was intensely comical, with his trousers 
rolled high above his shoes and a great cake 
of mud plastered on either foot. She burst into 
a long, clear, soul-relieving peal of laughter. 

‘*Can I help you, Mr. Kennicut?’’ she asked. 





out through the gateway, she turned sharply 





BEHOLDING MARJORIE, HE DROPPED HIS HANDS WITH PALMS OUTSPREAD IN MEEK SUPPLICATION 


to the right, into the South Road. No doubt 
it would be drier and easier driving than the 
way she had come; and at least it was shorter. 
Then, too, it ran by the Country Club. She 
was still angry with Stephen, but maybe she 
would see him and he would say that he was 
sorry. In that event she would be kind but 
dignified, gracious but remote. She left unex- 
pressed the consciousness that in her heart 
was a real need to see him. 

The road was only a degree better than the 
one by which she had come. It was more trav- 
eled and ran through higher country and was 
therefore better drained; but the soft ruts 
were deep and there were fissures in its sides 
dangerous with slippery mud. Marjorie’s eyes 
scarcely left the road until at last she reached 
the Country Club. Then, looking up, she 





scanned the tennis courts; they were laid out 





‘*Yes, you little Indian, get out your steel 
towline and pull me out of this 
hole before any of the fellows 
come along. ’’ 

Stepping on the running 
board, Marjorie took the towline 
from the tool box; and then, 
according to Stephen’s direc- 
tions, she drove the roadster the 
length of the towline ahead of 
the foundered touring car. 

‘*Now, when I toot, go straight 
ahead on slow speed until I toot 
again and then stop—if you’d 
jes’ as soon,’’ added Stephen, 
with pointed facetiousness, after 
he had hooked one end of the 
towline to the rear axle of the 
roadster ‘and had attached 
the other end to the front axle 
of his car. 

‘*All right, only keep. my 
nice clean towline out of the 
mud,’’ answered Marjorie hap- 
pily. 

There was~a shrill blast of 
a horn, and the roadster, obey- 
ing orders, moved ahead; the 
towline tightened, and the haz- 
ardously sloping touring car, 
guided by Stephen at the wheel, 
followed it to the level road. 
There was a second blast, and 
the motor train stopped. Then 
Stephen descended from the 
convoyed car and rolled up 
the towline. 

‘* Here’s your clothesline, 
missis, ’’ he said. ‘‘ You’d better 
wash your buggy and hang it 
up todry—it needs it!’’ Stephen 
put his hand over Marjorie’s 
on the wheel. ‘‘You know, I 
ought to scold you black and 
blue for going—but in view of the present 
circumstances I can’t say a word.’’ 

**O Steve !’’ cried Marjorie. ‘‘ You don’t 
need to. I’ve been so wretched, and now I’m 
soashamed! And going I took the North Road, 
too, and the mud was just—Silurian! It nearly 
jerked my arms out of their sockets. I wasn’t 
going to tell you, but I can’t help it. And I 
really could have waited another. week. ’”’ 

‘*Just the same, it wasn’t right that you 
should have to. But do you realize, Marj,’’ 
Stephen said soberly, ‘‘that we quarreled ?’’ 

‘*No, we didn’t. I’ll- never, never admit 
that we did.’’ Marjorie’s voice was steady 
| again. 

‘‘Just the same, that’s the stuff quarrels 
| are made of. Let’s go home and take the lan- 
tern and the spade and not only do the plant- 
ing but bury our differences forever and ever 
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the same time. I guess I haven’t told you, 
save I, that I have a passenger in my car.’’ 

‘‘A passenger! Not your mother, Steve!’’ 

Stephen’s delicate mother customarily took 
‘or airings, often to the Country Club, in the 
_osely eurtained automobile. Marjorie stared 

Steve in horror at the idea of delicate Mrs. 
ionnieut’s fright in the swinging, sliding 
jnotor car. 

‘*No, an arboreal passenger. A tree. It looks 
exaetly like this one you bought. It was one of 
» pair for seven dollars, so old Swain made me 
pay four dollars for breaking up the match.’’ 

‘‘But we didn’t break it up! He told me 
this one was one of a pair for seven dollars, so 
i got this one for three! I did notice that the 
other hole was freshly dug, but I didn’t sus- 
pect you of being the purchaser! But, Steve, ’’ 
said Marjorie and paused in sudden perplexity, 
‘‘how could you have bought the tree when 
you were playing the tennis match ?’’ 





‘‘Oh, I didn’t play! After you shut me out 
I rang your bell on and off for a quarter of an 
hour, and then I tried to hit your window 
with pebbles, but the kitchen-garden gate was 
locked and I couldn’t get close enough. By 
that time I’d had sufficient leisure to remember 
that I hadn’t spent a Saturday afternoon with 
you in months, and I began to feel mighty 
mean about that juniper—and you. So I meas- 
ured the tree in your yard, jumped into the 
car, got Harry Everts to play in my place 
and then went out to the nursery. ’’ 

‘*O Steve!’’ sighed Marjorie ecstatically. 
‘*You’re a saint. If I can’t always see your 
halo, it’s because I’m stupidly blind sometimes. 
Come on, let’s go home and transplant that 
juniper and put our new trees side by side at 
the top of the garden steps. We’ll call yours 
the peace tree, and the next time we disagree 
we’ll go out and sit under it and think.’’ 

‘*Together, ’’ said Steve. 


UNDER THE SEA 
IN THE SALVADOR 


By CHARLES ADAMS 


HE best mechanism 
Tec by human inge- 

nuity sometimes fails to 
work. That was what hap- 
pened when the Salvador, 
making its second test on the 
trip to the Dogger Bank, in the North Sea, 
started to submerge. Capt. Lincoast had or- 
dered all scuttles and other vents in the outer 
skin closed; the bulkhead doors of the three 
compartments below had been shut and the 
sea cocks opened. The boat settled normally, 
but no sooner was the after deck awash than 
a cataract of water spouted through the ven- 
tilator over the engine room. The cap of the 
ventilator had for some reason failed to close, 
and through the twelve-inch aperture that 
was left enough water could come in to fill the 
compartment in four minutes. 

Aware instantly of their peril, the five men 
in the engine room rushed to the bulkhead 
door that opened to the control room and, 
pounding frantically upon it, shouted to be let 
out. Several seconds passed before Capt. Lin- 
coast, in the conning tower, realized what had 
happened. Then, descending in a hurry, he 
ordered the bulkhead doors opened and started 
to discharge the water ballast by shutting the 
sea cocks and opening the air cocks. When the 
bulkhead doors were folded back, a stream of 
water poured from the engine room, where it 
had been two or three feet deep, into the con- 
trol room. The men dashed through, drenched 
to their skins, and as the fifth man passed him 
Capt. Lincoast ordered the doors closed. 

Compressed air was now fast expelling the 
water from the ballast tanks. But if the engine 
room filled, could the S-2 rise to the surface? 
That was the terrible question in the minds 
of all. The emergency pumps had at once been 
put into motion to free the engine room from 
water, but no one believed that the pumps 
could gain on the inrushing torrent, or even 
hold it in check. 

Standing there in a foot or more of water, 
the boat’s company waited in dreadful sus- 
pense. If a compartment of a submarine fills 
with water, the reserve of buoyancy, in even 
the largest of the craft, is small. If worst came 
to worst, they could of course blow the fuel 
tanks, full of thick, black oil, into the sea and 
thus lighten the craft by several tons. But 
would even that keep them afloat? 

Spurts of water began to come in round the 
bulkhead door from the engine room. Quin 
had little doubt that the bilge was filling. 
Would the Salvador keep the surface, or pres- 
ently settle to the bottom—and stay there? 

‘*TI’m afraid we’re doomed !’’ muttered Dens- 
coter under his breath. ‘‘ Rotten way to die!’’ 

The two friends glanced desperately round 
the group. Every face was white and anxious. 

‘*Ned, where’s dad?’’ Quin said suddenly, 
noticing that Uncle Jarve was 
not in the control room. 

Denscoter looked round. ‘‘Must 
have been in his berth and got 
shut into the fo’castle when the 
door closed. Well, he’ll have drier 
‘eet than we’ve got,’’ he added 
vrimly. 

But a moment afterwards they 
Seard a muffled halloo. Quin 

hought at first that it came from 
he forward compartment—for his ears were 
-inging. Immediately they heard it again. 

‘*That came from the engine room!’’ Lieut. 
Wilde exclaimed. ‘‘Somebody is still in there. ’’ 

Thereupon Quin, Denscoter and Capt. Lin- 
coast splashed to the bulkhead door, beat on it 
‘nd shouted, ‘‘Who’s there ?’’ 

More distinctly then they heard an answer- 
ing shout and distinguished the words, ‘‘ Keep 
pumping, you fellows! I say, keep pumping!’’ 





Chapter Two 


On the floor of the 
Dogger Bank 











‘‘Why, that’s your father, 

uin!’’ Denscoter cried. 
‘*How did he get in there?’’ 

The engineer and one of 
the firemen now remembered 
that just before the doors were 
closed, Uncle Jarve had come astern; he was 
wearing his ulster to protect himself against 
the cold when the boat submerged. 

‘*Let him out, if possible!’? Quin implored. 

Capt. Lincoast hesitated. If the engine room 
were nearly full of water, the influx ‘to the 
control room would drown them all if the 
door were opened. Moreover, it was doubtful 
whether the door could be opened now against 
the great bulk of water that must be pressing 
against it. Quin approached close to the door 
and shouted: 

‘*Where are you, dad? What are you doing ?’’ 

Again they heard Uncle Jarve shout, ‘‘ Keep 
pumping! We’re gaining on it!’’ 

Lieut. Wilde called out to ask how much 
water there was in the engine room. 

‘*Three feet!’’ came the reply. ‘‘Keep the 
pump going! We’re lowering it!’’ 

At that, Capt. Lincoast ordered the bulkhead 
door opened. A body of water gushed into the 
control room, but it was not enough to take 
them off their feet. Quin and the others, strug- 
gling forward through the water to look into 
the engine room, beheld a strange spectacle. 
Uncle Jarve, very wet and in his shirt sleeves, 
was standing upon the twin Diesels, directly 
under the ventilator shaft. Planted on one of 
the cylinders was his buckthorn cane, which 
was serving as a prop for some sort of plug 
that he had stuffed into the aperture and that 
was checking the inrush of water. 

‘*Don’t joggle that cane!’’ he yelled as Quin 
and Denscoter splashed toward him. ‘‘Get some- 
thing more to help me plug this hole!’’ 

They then discovered that he had stripped 
off both his ulster and his undercoat and had 
succeeded in wadding them into the shaft. 

If the boat had sunk much lower, the pres- 
sure of the water would, of course, have forced 
out the hastily improvised plug. At no time, 
fortunately, had there been much more than a 
foot of water on the deck. 

Grover and Stokes promptly reinforced the 
plug with another made of engine waste. Mean- 
while the pumps were rapidly throwing out 
the water, and when in the course of a few 
minutes the deck fully emerged Stokes ad- 
justed the ventilator cap that had stuck. It 
had been a bad quarter of an hour. No one 
said much, but everyone felt that they had 
been on the brink of disaster, and that the old 
Yankee was the real hero of the occasion. 

Assisted by Denscoter, Quin helped his 
father off with his wet clothes and into dry 
ones. All the while Uncle Jarve kept up a 
running fire of comment, not complimentary, 
concerning caps and scuttles that 
were worked or were supposed to 
be worked by mechanical appli- 
ances. 

‘*And where’s my cane? Don’t 
lose that!’’ he growled and added 
sarcastically, ‘‘We may want it 
again !’’ 

Lieut. Wilde and Capt. Ingram 
brought the cane, handling it 
with respect. Ever afterwards all 
the members of the expedition regarded that 
cane in the light of a mascot. 

‘*Quin, I want to take back all I said about 
your dad’s going with us,’’ Denscoter said 
later as they were setting things to rights in 
the control room. ‘‘Where we might be now, 
if it hadn’t been for him and that cane, is 
something I don’t like to think of.’’ 

It took another hour to free the craft entirely 
from the water that had got aboard. Then 





DRAWN BY G A. HARKER 


BEFORE LONG THE DIVER REAPPEARED IN THE HOLE... 





- HE WAS 


CARRYING A SORT OF BOX OR TRUNK 


they put back on the surface to the wharf at | as lookout, saw the hull looming directly ahead. 


Lowestoft, where they decided to remain for 
a day or two before putting out again. Grover 
wished to make one or two changes in some of 
the mechanism, and the rest of the company 
were glad enough of a rest ashore, for the 
mishap had badly shaken their nerves. 

Grover inserted a strong damper in the shaft 
of the ventilator, so arranged that -it could 
be worked by hand from the engine room. 
Capt. Lincoast also made a rule that there- 
after, when haste was not imperative, the officer 
in charge should make a personal inspection 
of all vents and scuttles before submerging. 
When the engineer had completed his changes, 
the party came aboard again, much refreshed 
by their two nights on shore and eager to be 
off again. The hopes of all were running high 
when the S-2 slipped out of Lowestoft and for 
the second time headed for the Dogger Bank. 

The North Sea is, as most persons know, a 
broad but comparatively shallow expanse in 
most places; the entire southerly half of it is 
not more than twenty or thirty fathoms deep, 
although scattered here and there are small 
areas of deeper water, which the fishermen 
call ‘‘pits.’’ That part of the North Sea known 
as the Dogger Bank—the water shoals there in 
places to eight or ten fathoms—is one of the 
great fishing grounds of the world. 

As a result of U-boat depredations during 
the war, perhaps thirteen hundred vessels of all 
classes from freight and passenger steamers to 
battle cruisers, destroyers and trawlers were 
sunk in the shallow waters of the North Sea. 

When the S-2 reached the Dogger Bank, 
Capt. Lincoast prepared to submerge. But be- 
fore giving the final order he went the rounds 
to make sure that all scuttles were properly 
closed. Uncle Jarve made a tour of inspection 
on his own account, for since the recent adven- 
ture he seemed to feel that the safety of the 
entire party rested on him. At last, with every- 
thing battened down snug, the Salvador settled 
slowly until it came to rest on the bottom in 
nine fathoms of water. 

They turned on the powerful searchlight, 
and when Quin had gone forward into the 
lookout they started to move slowly along 
the bottom. The searchlight rendered objects 
visible at a distance of forty or fifty feet; but 
everything looked dim and distorted. Quin 
kept thinking that he saw a wreck looming 
just beyond the searchlight and sent the sal- 
vager this way and that in quest of the phan- 
tom hulls. After a while, however, he got 
used to the look of things under the water, 
and the S-2 kept on a fairly straight course; 
even so she did not cover much ground, for her 
speed was no more than three miles an hour. 

They found no wrecks that day, and toward 
evening, since the weather was calm, they 
rose to the surface and lay resting comfortably 
while they recharged their batteries. The next 
morning they set to work again, and this time 
fortune favored them. They had not been sub- 
merged for more than an hour when they came 
upon the wreck of the Apapa; and in the 
afternoon they found the wrecks of two other 
large steamships loaded with wheat. Lombard, 
the diver, examined each of the wrecks care- 
fully; Denseoter made notes of all that the 
diver reported about the cargo and the condi- 
tion of the hull; and they marked the exact 
situation of each wreck by means of buoys. 

The next day they came upon a wreck of 
another sort. They were moving slowly along 
the bottom when Denscoter, who was acting 





His signal brought the S-2 to a stop barely in 
time to avoid a collision. Peering out, he saw 
by the searchlight the plated side of a vessel 
lying aslant. The salvagers raised the S-2 on 
her ‘‘feet,’’ and when they had doubled the 
air pressure and opened the scuttle Lombard 
got down on the bottom to reconnoitre. His air 
pipe, life line and telephone wire were operated 
from the engine room; a member of the crew 
turned the searchlight to help the diver in 
seeing objects outside. The hull of the wreck 
proved to be about two hundred and fifty feet 
long. Lombard was not long in determining 
the character of the sunken craft. 

‘*This was a submarine,’’ he telephoned 
back. ‘‘From the build of the conning tower, 
she is a German U-boat. She has a big hole 
forward on the port side. ’’ 

Capt. Ingram and Denscoter agreed that it 
would not be worth while to raise the craft, 
since the hull probably contained nothing of 
value, except as scrap metal. Yet they felt a 
certain curiosity concerning the craft, lying 
there so stark and grim in the silent obscurity 
of the sea; they wondered whether the crew 
were entombed within those gray walls of steel. 

‘*It wouldn’t take long to get a peep inside 
her,’’ Lieut. Wilde said; and, Densecoter ap- 
proving, they overhauled the oxyacetylene 
apparatus and connected it with the batteries. 
They then brought the S-2 as near to the 
wreck as possible and passed the wires, tube 
and suction cup out to Lombard. The diver 
attached the rig to the plating directly below 
the conning tower, and, with the searchlight 
turned on the spot, set to work. 

The spouting white flame of this apparatus 
cuts half-inch steel as a hot knife cuts butter. 
In a short time Lombard had fused out a sec- 
tion of the plating of the outer skin seven feet 
square; in the thicker, inner skin he cut a 
somewhat smaller aperture, five feet square. 
With his air pipe coiled, and with the wires to 
the telephone and the light bulb on the diver’s 
helmet laid ready to pay out, Lombard climbed 
in at the hole in the plating. 

‘*Conning-tower scuttle open,’’ he reported 
as he moved about. ‘‘Scuttle from chart room 
and bridge open. No bodies in the control room. 
Looks as if the crew got away. No signs of 
internal explosion. Here’s the name—U C-55. 
Torpedoes all exploded. Forward compartment 
busted in. Plates bent inward. Probably done 
by a mine, or a depth charge.’’ 

Then, after a longer interval, ‘‘No damage 
in engine room. Two bodies there. Diesels all 
right. Gauge shows oil fuel low. Boat was 
evidently on way home.’’ 

After a while the diver went forward again. 
‘*Plenty of beer and Limburger and Bologna in 
the food locker, ’’ he said at last. ‘‘ There’s a lot 
of copper loot, and silverware—more’n a ton of 
it. Taken from. ships they sunk. Three bodies 
in the bunks. Killed by the explosion, maybe.’’ 

Before long the diver reappeared in the hole 
in the side of the U-boat. He was carrying a 
sort of box or trunk, with brass crockets at the 
corners and a handle on top. Even under water 
it was heavy. 

When Lombard had climbed aboard the sal- 
vager again and the others had helped him 
out of his diving suit, he turned to the trunk. 

‘*This was at the head of one of the officers’ 
berths in the control room,’’ he said. ‘‘The 
commander’s, perhaps. May contain something 
that will tell us more about the craft.’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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CONSTANTINOPLE 


FACT AND COMMENT 


WISH may walk through an open door, 
but only work will unbar the closed portal. 


That Hour was never thrown away 
Which, spent in Planning, saved a Day. 


OME men think that they are ‘‘in the 
swim’’ when as a matter of fact they have 
merely got themselves into deep water. 


N the year 1919 only 686 miles of new rail- 

way were built in the United States. Even 
that small extent -of track does not represent 
increased mileage, for during the year 689 miles 
of main-line track were abandoned. In other 
words, for the first year since the first rail was 
laid in America the increase in the mileage of 
the railways of the United States came almost 
to a standstill. 


S usual the census enumerators have dis- 
covered people who are distinguished for 
ore odd reason or another. In Los Angeles, 
California, they found a negro woman one 
hundred and fifteen years old who had been 
sold as a slave fifteen times. In a small Mas- 
sachusetts town they found a family of eleven 
children, each of whom was born in a differ- 
ent state in the Union. 


HE forestry air patrols, on which The 

Companion has commented from time to 
time, have used their first season so well that 
they are likely to win a permanent place among 
the forces that fight forest fires. One life was 
lost in the service and there were eight serious 
accidents, but the patrols discovered 570 fires, 
some of which would probably have caused 
tremendous losses both of property and of lives 
if they had not been promptly reported. 


N old book, which a Companion editor 
found in a secondhand shop in Boston, 
gives numerous tables for solving quickly such 
odd problems as the price of three and a half 
feet of cordwood or the wages of a workman 
for two days and a quarter. The writer, who 
evidently prepared the tables to meet what he 
regarded as a most extraordinary advance in 
prices, reckons wood at from two to ten dollars 
a cord and labor at from five to thirty dollars 
a month. The book was published sixty-two 
years ago. 
ion American pig has invaded the utter- 
most parts of the earth and is establishing 
himself there to the satisfaction of the natives 
and to the profit of the American farmer. Dur- 
ing the calendar year 1919 we exported 2,500, - 
000,000 pounds of pork products—more than 
two and a half times as much as in the year 
before the war. But notwithstanding the huge 
sales the number of our swine has increased 
from 61,000,000 in 1913 to 76,000,000 at the 
beginning of 1919, and their value has in- 
creased in the same period from $600, 000,000 
to $1,666, 000, 000. 


NNUMERABLE stories are told of wealth 

that has been amassed during the great 
shipping boom, but it would not be easy to 
find a place on which fortune has smiled more 
brightly than on Cardiff, Wales. One citizen 
of Cardiff who sailed the seas as a pilot five 
years ago put all his savings into a ship; to- 
day his check is good for £500,000. A small 
tradesman who invested £200 in a ship received 
£6000 for his interest two years later. A clerk 
who inherited £4000 and invested it in a ship- 
ping company sold his share of the business 
for £100,000. They are a few of many to whom 
the lumbering tramp steamers have brought 
fortunes in an incredibly short time. 


HEN 65,000,000 separate subscriptions 

for Liberty bonds came from a population 
of a little more than 100,000,000 it is inevitable 
that among the subscribers should be many 
who bought readily and will let go easily. It 
needs only emotion to achieve a momentary 
deed like buying, but it takes will power to 
hold on. We are just now in the midst of a 
speculative dance of death, in which the will- 
0’-the-wisp torch is fed by oil, and to the 
Shallow-minded it beckons most alluringly. 





they are tempted to trade their bonds for oil 
stocks should read Mr. Harman’s article in this 
issue of The Companion. It points out some of 
the financial morasses to which ill-considered 
speculation may lead. 


es 


LOOKING TO NOVEMBER 


LTHOUGH it is nine months before the 
A critical second day of November, when 
it will be decided which party shall be 
at the head of the government for the four 
years following, the leaders on both sides are 
already sounding their trumpets and muster- 
ing their forces. The two great conventions 
that will name -the candidates will be held in 
the early summer; that of the Republicans 
in Chicago, as usual, that of the Democrats in 
San Francisco. 

Just why a national convention is to be 
held on the Paeific Coast has puzzled many 
persons. Probably no one reason aetuated those 
who decided the matter. San Francisco made 
a strong bid for the convention; many Demo- 
crats probably thought that by holding it 
there they would increase the chances of their 
party’s earrying the states of that region; and 
there may have been other reasons. In one 
respect the decision-is of general advantage. It 
will be difficult if not impossible to organize a 
stampede, engineered by outsiders, in favor of 
any candidate, as has more than once been done 
in a central city. If the next President is to be 
a Democrat, we are all interested in having the 
choice made deliberately and in knowing that 
the convention will not be carried off its feet 
in a frenzy of artificial enthusiasm. 

Who will be the candidates? Mr. Wilson’s 
name may reasonably be removed from the 
list, for, although he has not himself removed 
it, and although the convention might nomi- 
nate him if he were willing and able to run, 
his health and the firm stand that in the past 
both he and his party have taken against a third 
term render it unlikely that he will favorably 
consider another Presidential canvass. But 
there are many Democrats eager to make the 
run, and also many Republicans. Some of 
them are third-rate men, —unless that is rank- 
ing them too high,—and some are first-rate 
men, who should not be displaced by conten- 
tions between the forces of their respective 
friends. In neither party has opinion so con- 
centrated itself that any one person can be 
regarded as a probable winner even by his 
strongest supporters. 

As to which party will carry the election, 
we have the statements of the chairmen of the 
two national committees. Mr. Hays says that 
a Republican victory is certain, Mr. Cum- 
mings, that there is not a shadow of doubt 
that the Democrats will win; yet in spite of 
their display of confidence now both of them 
in the coming months will issue frantic appeals 
to their followers to wake up to the necessity 
of working hard and giving generously, or lose 
everything by being lazy and tight-fisted. 

The truth is that the chances of victory are 
not decidedly in favor of either party; for no 
man, however high in the councils of his 
party and however farsighted he may be, 
knows to-day on what issues the contest will 
be fought. One thing is certain: it will not be 
fought on the old issues. This country and 
the rest of the world have changed too much 
since 1916 to make such a thing possible. Of 
course here and there we find a Republican 
urging his party to make a fight for a protec- 
tive tariff; and of course Mr. Bryan is reviving 
—if it were ever dead—the spirit of the initia- 
tive and the referendum. But those are matters 
that no longer interest the man in the street. 
Just at present the man in the street is 
thinking about peace and the treaty and the 
labor unrest and the high prices. Unless the 
League of Nations muddle is cleared up before 
November, that will be what he will then be 
chiefly thinking about ; and if it is settled before 
then, many other problems left us by the war 
and many domestic matters will demand atten- 
tion. 

Those are the things that will be uppermost 
in the minds of the political leaders at San 
Francisco and Chicago. What the voters think 
about the views presented in the platforms of 
the two parties will decide who is to be the 


next President. 
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LOVE OF POWER 


VERY human being loves power and 
E desires it in some form or other. If the 

love of power were not an elemental 
human trait, mankind would have made no 
progress. If it were not diversified in its form 
and expression, such progress as has been made 
would be more one-sided than it is. We might, 
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for example, be nations with highly perfected 
armaments and with no music or pictures; or 
we might have great works of literature and 
still be relying on the horse and the sailing 
vessel as our means of transportation. 
The love of power that animates one man is 
a desire to feel that he has subdued and is 
using forces of nature. Another man enjoys the 
feeling that he can make a man or a number 
of men execute his wishes or commands. An- 
other is happy if he can sway an audience 
with his speech; another, if he can paint a 
picture that will charm those who see it; an- 
other, if he can acquire wealth enough to com- 
mand ease and luxury. Still another looks for- 
ward to attaining power that will enable him 
to heal the diseased, or perhaps to annihilate 
a disease that has scourged mankind. 

So the love of power may be a noble trait or 
a low one. And a man’s happiness depends, 
not on the degree to which his love. of power 
is gratified, but on the kind of power that he 
loves and the use that he makes of it after 
he acquires it. ° 


THE FACE IN THE GLASS 


E ought to know our own faces, every 

V V line and feature, every light and 

shadow. We see them often enough 
in the mirror and surely have every opportu- 
nity to study them carefully. If we met our- 
selves in the street, we should probably know 
ourselves, though no doubt the meeting would 
bring us a good deal of puzzle and shock. 

Yet, in spite of the mirror, it may be said 
that in a sense we never really see ourselves, 
at any rate as others see us. How close and inti- 
mate is our knowledge of the faces of those we 
love! How we follow and study every little 
change of expression, treasure it and meditate 
on it, carry it about with us in silence and 
darkness and absence! What strange gleams 
of joy light those faces, what sudden gusts of 
passion and grief pass over them, what sug- 
gestions of mystery and anxiety and question, 
all reflected in them with absolute unconscious- 
ness, with complete and utter indifference on 
the part of the owners to what they are express- 
ing or how they express it. 

As we pass through wave after wave of the 
fluttering, stormy current of everyday life just 
such changes take place in our own features. 
What do we know about them ? We see the face 
in the glass, the set face, the face that is seeing 
itself and is preoccupied for the moment with 
that seeing, with no room for all those other 
bewildering emotions and expressions that do 
not come at all when they are sought for and 
thought about. The face in the glass is a mask, 
something conscious, something artificial, never 
the face that our friends study and love as we 
love and study theirs. 

So if, with the aid of the glass, we try to 
cultivate the amiable, all we get is a photog- 
rapher’s smile, and everyone knows what that 
is, Yet there are people who apparently make 
a business of it. They study not only their 
features but their expressions, endeavor to 
produce in themselves what charms them in 
others, seek by practice to veneer an anxious 
or sneering or unkindly soul with a charming 
countenance and an engaging smile. They fail, 
and the result is artifice, pretense, convention, 
@ vague sense in the beholder that the smile 
is not honest and the countenance not real. 

{There is but one sure way to look pleasant, 
and that is to feel pleasant. 


2.9 
THE ALLIES AND THE TURK 


WV a the fighting stopped fifteen 
months ago everyone assumed that 
as one result of the victory the Turk 

would disappear from Europe. But to-day the 

Sultan still sits in Constantinople, and though 

his seat is not exactly secure he is perhaps as 

likely as not to remain there indefinitely. In 
the end his fate will be decided by London and 

Paris. Both Great Britain and France, as it 

happens, have millions of Mohammedans living 

in their foreign possessions, and both fear, or 
for their own purposes pretend to fear, the 
effect on those millions of visiting too great an 
indignity on the caliph of Islam. If they had 

no other excuse for treating Mohammed VI 

leniently, they would each naturally feel dis- 

inclined to see the other in undisputed control 
of the former capital of the world. 

When it was first suggested that Constanti- 
nople be internationalized the European nations 
hit on the happy expedient of putting the 
United States in command of the straits as 
the agent of the League of Nations. The Turks 
themselves would have consented to the pro- 
posal; President Wilson was not unwilling; the 





Allies would have found it a graceful means 








of escape from a difficult situation. But it is 
evident that the United States will not accept 
that or any other substantial responsibility in 
Europe or Asia; the newly summoned League 
of Nations must find some other mandatary. 

It is certain that the Sultan will not be left 
undisturbed. His capital will almost surely be 
put under some form of international control. 
The French want him to stay and to exercise 
some shadowy local authority; they fear that 
if he departed the city would fall completely 
under British influenee. One British sugges- 
tion is that Mohammed be permitted to stay 
in Constantinople as caliph, but that his tem- 
poral government be moved across the Bos- 
porus to Brusa. Another is that he be set 
across into Asia, bag and baggage. This last 
programme, once the most likely to be adopted, 
seems now sure to be abandoned. 

Meanwhile we hear little about transferring 
the caliphate to the new Arabian ruler, the 
King of the Hejaz. The Allies are busy mak- 
ing good their own footholds among the ruins 
of the Ottoman Empire—the British in Mes- 
opotamia, the French in Syria, the Greeks at 
Smyrna, the Italians in Anatolia. They are 
apprehensive that the Mohammedans of India, 
Egypt, Algeria and Moroceo would resent out- 
side interference with the spiritual headship 
of Islam, and no one is eager to do anything 
just now that will set the fires of war alight 
once more. Now that the Bolsheviki are press- 
ing down through Turkestan toward India, 
Great Britain especially needs to be cautious. 
Strange how hard it is to get the Turk, always 
a stranger and an interloper, out of Europe! 


os 


THE VANISHING SCHOOL - TEACHER 


“Pat venerable and honorable profession 
of the pedagogue is in grave danger. 
Only the other day the newspapers of 
New York reported that there were not enough 
teachers by five thousand to sit at the desks 
provided for them in the schoolhouses of the 
state. In other states teachers are quite as 
scarce, and where large towns are rare and 
where the rural school abounds they are even 
scarcer. 

The reason is not hard to find. It is the same 
reason that accounts for the lessened number 
of ministers and for the thousands of churches 
that have closed their doors permanently or 
that open them only occasionally to a peripatetic 
preacher. The teacher is not paid enough. Now- 
adays anyone who has the brains to be a teacher 
can make an excellent living at some other: 
occupation and naturally prefers prosperity to 
penury and school-teaching. Men, except the 
few who feel irresistibly called to the profes- 
sion, have long since ceased to consider teaching 
as a life work. And now that a wide field of 
well-paid service is open to women, they, too, 
are beginning to abandon the vocation that they 
used to claim proudly as especially their own. 

We have said that the profession of teaching 
stands in danger; what is more serious is that 
the community itself stands in danger. Hun- 
dreds of rural schools are closed this winter 
because there are no teachers to be had. The 
limited supply is all drained off to the larger 
centres. If the situation continues and grows 
worse, those schools will close permanently. 
Children in the country will have to go uned- 
ucated or, at best, scantily educated. That 
means that families of ambition and substance 
will not stay in the country, where they must 
sacrifice the future of their children. The drift 
to the cities will gather volume and speed. 
Only the shiftless and the indifferent will re- 
main in the country, and that can mean noth- 
ing except national decay. 

The schools of America were founded and 
maintained by sacrifice; only so can they be 
preserved. The teacher must be so convinced 
of the value and dignity of his service that he 
will not lightly abandon it for some occupation 
that offers more ease or excitement or money. 
And on the other hand the public must stop 
being niggardly. It must tax itself more heav- 
ily for sehools than it has been in the habit of 
doing; and it must pay salaries that do not 
degrade the teacher in the eye of the commu- 
nity. Wherever else a town must skimp, let it 
not skimp on its schools. 
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“THRIFT WEEK ” 


EW Year resolutions and ‘‘thrift week’’ 
go well together—and both of them 
with Sunday religion. He who postpones 

his good resolutions until after December 31 is 
not likely to keep after sundown those that he 
makes the next day. He who is governed by 
religious scruples only on the Lord’s Day is 
not the man whom we trust to weigh out our 





sugar. The most reckless waster might observe 
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thrift week’’ as rigidly as his prudent neigh- 

wrs without benefiting either himself or others. 

Like all virtues, thrift has its own reward 

r those who practice it. The community or 
‘ye nation where thrift is general is prosper- 
.as and happy, but a week of thrift in the 

idst of a thriftless year is useless. 

Americans are not thrifty. Even the foreign- 

s who come here, no matter how long and 

oroughly they have been trained to save, 
Jiseard the habit of saving as soon as they get 

re, The Chinese are an exception, but their 
-xample does not impress or attract us, but 

ather the reverse; for neither native nor 

foreign-born Americans wish to be like the 
Chinese. Nevertheless, it is a good example, 
if not imitated too closely. 

Do we clearly apprehend the economic sig- 
nificance of good and bad times? We know of 
course that in the so-called good times money 
is plentiful, wages are high, trade is active; 
we spend all, or nearly all, that we receive and 
are happy. When we have hard times trade is 
sluggish, prices of goods are declining, and so 
are wages; and we wear long faces. Then we 
have to pinch and to save. We do it with groans, 
but the result of doing it is that the aggregate 
wealth of the community and the average 
wealth of individuals increase more rapidly 
than they increase in the so-called good times, 
because the production is just as great and 
the consumption is less. 

The lesson of it is that if we would increase 
in wealth we should be thrifty all the time. 
As we shall not learn that lesson so thoroughly 
as to act in accordance with it, we must wait 
until a catastrophe compels us. That will put 
a stop to the soaring of prices and of wages 
and will enforce upon us the necessity of 
making up the losses of the war, which are 
none the less real because in our reckless blind- 
ness we refuse to perceive them. 


aie” 
CURRENT EVENTS 


(From January 15 to January 21) 


ONGRESS.— Senators of varying views 

continued their efforts to arrive at a 
compromise agreement that would permit the 
ratification of the peace treaty.——The Ways 
and Means Committee reported the rivers and 
harbors bill to the House ; more than $30, 000, 000 
of the $42,900,000 originally appropriated in 
the bill has been removed in committee. —— 
The Graham anti - sedition bill was reported 
to the House; the measure carries very severe 
penalties for seditious offenses, including even 
death. ——Testifying before a subcommittee of 
the Senate Naval Affairs Committee, Rear 
Adm. Sims declared that the Navy Department 
had hampered him during the war by refusing 
him necessary staff aids and by holding on this 
side of the water ships that were needed on 
the other side. He said that he had been told 
by one navy official that ‘‘We would just as 
soon fight the British as the Germans.’’ His 
testimony has made inevitable a sweeping 
inquiry into the conduct of the war by the 
Navy Department. ° 


ROHIBITION.—The Supreme Court 

granted the petition of the State of Rhode 
Island to file a bill of complaint with the object 
of obtaining an injunction against the enforce- 
ment of the prohibitory amendment within 
that state, so long as the legislature refuses to 
ratify the amendment.—— Bills were intro- 
duced into the New Jersey Legislature per- 
mitting the manufacture and sale of beverages 
containing four or five per cent of alcohol. 


S 


\ AETHODIST REUNION.—On January 
1Vi 20 the joint commission of the Methodist 
Episcopal churches North and South unani- 
mously voted to recommend the union of the 
two bodies under the title of the Methodist 
Church. ° 


"THE SOCIALISTS.—On January 20 the 
five suspended members of the New York 
Assembly were put on trial concerning their 
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that the attitude of the Allied powers toward | 
the Soviet government was unchanged. —-The 

United States government has notified Japan | 
of its intention to withdraw all troops from 
Siberia, owing to the difficulty of reinforcement | 
and the indefinite character of the responsibil- 

ities that such a force must assume. Moscow 

reported the occupation of additional territory 

in the neighborhood of Irkutsk by the Red 

troops. Adm. Kolchak was said to be a pris- 

oner in the hands of the Revolutionists at 

Verkhne - Udinsk. —— Warsaw reported that 

Polish and Lettish forces were driving the 

Bolsheviki eastward and that nearly the whole 

of Letvia was now cleared of Reds. 


e 


OMAN SUFFRAGE. — Indiana, the 
twenty-sixth state, ratified the nineteenth 
amendment on January 16. The Mississippi 
Legislature refused to ratify on January 21. 


Ss 


RANCE.—Following his failure to receive 

a majority in the preliminary caucus of 
the members of the Senate and the Chamber 
of Deputies, M. Clémenceau withdrew his 
candidacy for the presidency of the French 
republic. On January 17 the election was 
held at Versailles and M. Paul Deschanel, 
president of the Chamber of Deputies, was 
elected President almost without opposition. 
The Clémenceau ministry at once resigned 
their posts, and the new President requested 
M. Millerand, Governor of Alsace, to form a 
cabinet. M. Millerand himself assumed the 
portfolio of foreign affairs and M. Frangois- 
Marsal became minister of finance. 
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EACE CONGRESS. —It was believed dur- 

ing the week that a compromise agreement 
concerning Fiume and the other disputed ter- 
ritories at the head of the Adriatic was at 
hand. The Allied Council transmitted to Bel- 
grade a plan for the control of the port of 
Fiume by the League of Nations and for the 
division of the Dalmatian and Istrian lands 
between Italy and Jugo-Slavia. The reply of 
the Jugo-Slav government, which objected to 
some of the territorial arrangements, proved 
unacceptable to Premier Nitti, and the Council 
dissolved on January 20 without reaching a 
settlement of the tangled Adriatic dispute. 
Before dissolving, however, ‘the Council sent 
to the government of Holland a letter demand- 
ing that the former Kaiser be surrendered to 
the Allied powers to be tried for crimes and 
offenses committed in defiance of international 
morality and the sanctity of treaties. 


Ss 


EAGUE OF NATIONS.—On January 16 
the Council of the League of Nations was 





organized at Paris. The representatives of nine | 
nations were present. M. Leon Bourgeois, the | 


representative of France, was elected perma- 

nent chairman of the Council. The meeting 

was chiefly devoted to speech making, but three 

members of the Saar Basin Commission were 
Lo] 


ERMANY.—Quiet was restored in Berlin, 
and the industrial situation was reported 
as becoming normal. On January 18 the shops 
councils bill, which was one of the chief causes 
of the uprising in Berlin, was passed by the 
National Assembly. The new law gives to 


in an industry the right to attend directors’ 
meetings and to exercise voting power in all 
questions of business management.—— The 
Germans have withdrawn from the. fortress 
city of Thorn, on the Vistula River, and the 
Poles have taken possession of it. 
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NEW ALLIANCE.— It was announced 

at Vienna that Czecho-Slovakia and 

Austria had agreed upon an offensive and de- 
fensive alliance. e 


HE REDS.—On January 17 the transport 

Buford landed the 249 undesirable aliens 
deported from this country at Hango, Finland. 
The party were escorted to the border at 
Terijoki, where they re- 
ceived an enthusiastic 
welcome from the Bol- 
sheviki. e 
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ight to sit. Mr. Morris Hillquit appeared in 
heir behalf; Attorney-General Newton con- | 
iucted the case against them. The judiciary | 
ommittee, which is hearing the case, voted not | 
o permit a committee of the New York City | 
Gar Association, led by Mr. Charles E. Hughes, | 
‘o participate in the proceedings. | 
S | 

USSIA.— The Supreme Council of the 
Allies at Paris has decided on a partial 
removal of the commercial blockade heretofore | 
enforced against Russia. According to the 
innouncement made on January 16, the Rus- 
sian codperative societies may import clothing, 
medicines, agricultural machinery and other 
necessaries in exchange for grain, flax, bristles, 
platinum, leather and other materials. The 
change in policy is generally attributed to the 
influence of Mr. Lloyd George, supported by 





Premier Nitti of Italy. The Council declared 


ECENT DEATH. 
On January 15, Dr. 
Richard C. Maclaurin, 
president of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of 
Technology, aged 49. 
e 

RELAND. — The 
municipal elections 
held in Ireland on 
January 15 showed that the Sinn Fein party 
was not in as complete control of the country 
as appeared to be the case after the Parlia- 
mentary elections. It captured less than half 
the offices, and both Nationalist and Labor 
parties were successful in a good many cases. 
The Unionists as usual carried many of the 
northeastern towns. —The Assistant Com- 
missioner of Police at Dublin was shot and 
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stewards who are elected by the employees |: 





killed in the street on January 21. 
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OVEN BAKED 
BEANS 


There are three strong appeals in Heinz 
Oven Baked Beans. 


palate, the appeal to reason, and the appeal 





The appeal to the 


to the pocketbook. Selected, first quality 
beans, baked in the Heinz way—in dry heat, 
in real ovens—combined with the Heinz 
rich tomato sauce and tender strips of pork. 
A ready cooked food that is delicious, 


nutritive and economical. 


Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 

Heinz Baked Pork and Beans (without Tomato Sauce) Boston style 
Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without Meat ( Vegetarian) 
Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 


Some of the 
Vinegars 
Spaghetti 
Cream Soups 
Tomato Ketchup 








All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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“TO HIM THAT HATH” 


OME in, Aunt Nan!” Beth jumped up to 
“ welcome her visitor. ““You’ve come in 
the very nick of time! I’m in an awful 
tangle over my Sunday-school lesson. 
It’s the parable of the talents, you 
know. ‘Unto every one that hath shall 
be given, and he shall have abundance; but from 
him that hath not shall be taken away even that 
which he hath.’ I can’t go any further. It seems so 
unfair. Don’t you think so, Aunt Nan?” 

“I did once,” answered Aunt Nan. 

“Well, I do now. So I took it to father. All he 
said was, ‘Well, that’s life, daughter. There’s no 
use in butting your head against the stone wall of 
facts. We didn’t make the rules of this game of 
life. We’re just put here to play it to the best of our 
ability.’ Do you agree to that, Aunt Nan?” 

“Why, yes,” said Aunt Nan thoughtfully, “I 
suppose I do.” 

“Well, then,’ Beth’s eyes blazed defiantly, “I 
think it’s unjust and unfair! To take away the 
one talent from the poor man who had only that one 
and give it to the man who had ten already! It 
seems just cruel.” 

She stopped, half expecting a rebuke, but Aunt 
Nan smiled sympathetically. 

“So you think the talents are what one man had 
and the other had not?” she asked. 

Beth, still flushed with her indignation, caught 
a startled breath. 

“Why, yes,” she stammered. ‘What else could 
it mean?” 

“As forthe talents, many or few, as the case may 
be, was anyone actually given nothing?” 

“No-o; but one man had only one. That’s prac- 
tically nothing.” 

“Only one, to be sure. But do you suppose if he 
had traded with it and gained eyen one other that 
they would have been taken away?” 

“No-o, but —”’ 

“What was it that the one-talent man lacked? 
Opportunity ?” 

**No-o. I suppose it was the ability to make 
money. Some people haven’t that—some of the 
nicest people.” 

“But it says, ‘to every man according to his sev- 
eral ability —’”’ Aunt Nan’s words fell on Beth’s 
heat like a breath of cool air. 

“Ves, so it does. Well, then, what did he lack ?” 

“What word of praise was said to the other 
men?” 

Beth bent over her book. ‘‘ ‘Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant,’ she read, ‘thou hast been 
faithful over a few things —’”’ She looked up 
quickly. ‘Aunt Nan, was it faithfulness that the 
man lacked ?” 

“Yes, I think so. Faithfulness for one thing. 
Suppose you read on.” 

Beth obeyed hastily. “‘Wicked and slothful 
servant’’’ came out at last triumphantly. “Oh, I 
see! He lacked the opposites of sloth: industry 
and perseverance and the little everyday virtues! 
Why, it’s clear now, Aunt Nan. Those are things 
that he could have grown, couldn’t he? In all the 
long time that his master was away?” 

“If he hadn’t willfully misunderstood that mas- 
ter,” answered Aunt Nan. ‘“‘There’s another side 
of the lesson, too, Beth, that I want you to see: 
What good did that one talent do to anyone, even 
to the wicked and slothful servant while he had it 
wrapped in a napkin? Was it really any loss to 
him when it was taken away?” 

“No!” Beth exclaimed. “He really wasn’t a bit 
worse off for not having it; so it wasn’t unfair even 
from that point of view. The other servant and the 
world and the master were all better off when it 
was in the other servant’s hands to be used! Why, 
I never thought of that! I’m going to begin look- 
ing round for my one talent this very minute.” 

“And then?” 

‘And then I’m going to be perfectly sure that I 
have the faithfulness and perseverance to make 
it grow. That’s what you mean, don’t you? Aunt 
Nan, one of your five talents is certainly the talent 
for making things clear. I’m glad you’re growing 
it into ten, for I know I shall need it that many 


times!” 
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TOMMY AND THE DICTIONARY 


T four o’clock Kate Sellers had finished 
correcting only half of her papers. Her 
head was aching, and she was sick of 
schools, school-teaching, school super- 
visors, pupils and herself. Such a mood 
is not the best for fair marking. With 

sudden determination, she gathered up the pile of 

papers, crowded them into her desk and locked it. 

“T wouldn’t do another one to-day for the whole 
board of education!” she declared. 

The long coat room where she went for her 
wraps looked bare and desolate without the rows 
of dangling coats and the bright hats and tams. It 
made her more blue than ever; she wanted to get 
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HARD TO PLACE 

















She—I don’t ’zactly know wot to think about 
’im, ’e do tell zo many lies. When ’e comed to 
see me ’e said ’e was Dutch, and last week ’e 
told me ’e belonged to Holland, and only yes- 
terday ’e said ’e comed from Amsterdam. 

—George Belcher in the Tatler. 









































FEBRUARY 


HOCKEY 


When February ice 

is smooth and strong, 
With skirring skates the 

hockey clans are met. 

The eager forwards 
urge the puck along 
And drive it, 
toward the guarded net. 


Arthur Guiterman 


skimming, 
































out of the building without a second’s delay. Yet 
to save her life she could not help glancing into 
Anne Field’s room as she passed, and, having 
glanced, she was lost. 

“Oh, do come in!” Anne cried. “This is too good 
to enjoy by myself even if it does reflect upon me 
as a spelling teacher. Tommy Regan, of course! I 
don’t know how [ should live without Tommy. He 
assures me in this paper that his mother has a 
very large havoc!” 

“What!” Kate cried. 

“You heard correctly. I had to go to the diction- 
ary myself. ‘Havoc—waste.’ Why be troubled by a 
vowel or two? And here’s another. Tommy finds 
all his illustrations in the bosom of his family. ‘My 
little sister was cross because she was thread- 
bare.’ ”’ 

“Wise little sister! I sympathize strongly. I, too, 
am cross. I thought it was because I was tired of 
teaching, but, really, it isn’t. It’s because,no matter 
how I juggle with the munificent salary awarded 
its teachers by our sovereign state, I can’t even 
buy half a coat with it. Did little sister also pine 
for a new coat?” 

‘No, only the surface of it. Again the dictionary: 
‘Threadbare—without a nap.’ ” 

“Not really?” 

“Yes, solemnly. Nobody could make it up. Here’s 
Tommy’s signature to it.” 

“T thought perhaps you were gently suggesting 
that my trouble really was a threadbare soul and 
that I’d better be supplying it with nourishment to 
grow a new nap! Pardon mixed metaphors!” 

“You never thought any such thing!’ Anne re- 
torted. ‘‘ You’ll have to do your own preaching, 
Kate Sellers!” 

‘*We’ll compromise on Tommy, then,” Kate re- 
sponded, laughing. “I’ll go home, as a good listener 
should, and apply the sermon. Good-by, Anne!” 

And she was gone. But her head felt better. 
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AN EXCITING ESCAPADE 


NE summer we were camping near the mouth 
O of a creek in southern Alaska during the 

spawning season of the salmon,a Companion 
contributor writes. The creek was full of salmon 
running upstream, and our water spaniel spent 
hours in the shallow water trying to catch them. 

One day, to save carrying water to the tent, my 
mother donned father’s hip boots, tucked her 
skirts up out of the way, and carried our clothes to 
the bank of the creek to wash them. The spaniel, 
meanwhile, went upstream and started a great 
commotion among the salmon beyond the place 
where mother was washing, which was just above 
a little fall about a foot high. 

Mother had stepped into the creek with one of 
father’s shirts in her hand, and was holding it on 
the brink of the falls so that the water rushed 
through it. She gave no heed to the dog, whose 
barks became very much more excited and nearer. 
She was standing with her feet well apart, to keep 
her balance in the current, when to her dismay a 
great salmon fleeing from the dog rushed between 
her feet into the tail of the shirt. 

The salmon would probably have slipped out at 
the neck had not the dog at that moment, follow- 
ing . fish, seized the shirt and fish between his 
teeth. 

Although mother might have withstood the on- 
slaught of the fish, the added momentum of the dog 
was too much, and, losing her footing on the slip- 
pery gravel, down she sat with her back upstream 
in the bed of the creek. 

Immediately the water filled her boots so that 
her legs stuck out like logs. At that, the funny side 
of the accident struck her so forcibly that instead 
of immediately scrambling out she sat helpless 
with laughter, watching dog, fish and shirt go roll- 
ing over and over down the swift current of the 
stream. The dog finally landed the fish, and also 
the remains of the shirt, which, when recovered, 
was little better than a mop rag. 
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PUNCTUAL HARRY 


UFUS came home Monday noon with a letter. 

“It’s from Harry,” he announced. “ He 

writes to say that he and Mabel will be here 

Tuesday afternoon and that they will come on the 
three-thirty train.” 

“Good!” said Gladys. “I’l] have Susan in, and 
we’ll get ready for them. They like good things 
to eat, Harry especially. Did you say on the three- 
thirty?” 

“Yes,” said Rufus, “just that. Harry is very par- 
ticular about train time; he always gives it ex- 
actly, and he prides himself on being able to man- 
age the most complicated time-tables. I shouldn’t 
be surprised if he arrived on some other day than 
Tuesday, but he would never forgive himself if 
he got here on the twelve-ten train or the two- 
fifteen train. That’s Harry.” ~ 

With the help of Susan, the maid, Gladys got 
ready all manner of delectable dishes that after- 
noon. She and Susan were both very hot and tired 
before the day was over, but they were sustained 
inwardly by a pleasant feeling of accomplishment. 

“Well,” she said as she surveyed the accumu- 
lated dainties, “that ought to do for a three days’ 
visit. It’s fine to be ready so soon.”’ And Susan 


| agreed. But toward evening Rufus came in with 


another letter. 

“It’s all off, my dear,” he announced ; “at least 
for the present. Harry writes that he finds that it 
is impossible to leave to-day, but that they will 
surely arrive Friday afternoon on the three-thirty.” 





Gladys sat down abruptly. Her weariness sud- 
denly engulfed her. Susan glowered. 

By and by Gladys said, ‘“‘I don’t like it at all. 
Why don’t people come when they say they will? 
Susan and I have worked hard all day to get ready 
for them, and I stayed home from the Review 
Club tea on purpose to bake. The pies and cookies 
will keep all right, but the cakes and doughnuts 
won’t. Harry ought to be more considerate.” 

“Anyway,” said Rufus, ‘“‘they’ll be here on the 
three-thirty Friday.” 

Friday morning came a telegram: “Sorry. De- 
layed again by business. Will reach C. Monday on 
the three-thirty.” 

“They won’t get much to eat, if they do come,” 
said Gladys petulantly. 

But come they did this time. Rufus met them as 
they descended from the three-thirty train Monday 
afternoon. 

Harry glanced at his wrist watch and smiled 
complacently. 

“Well, old chap,” he said to Rufus, “I got here 
when I said I would, all right.” 

“What d’you mean?” 

“Why, I said we’d get here on the three-thirty, 
and we did. It’s three-thirty to a minute now. 
Right on the dot!’ 

“Harry is so punctual!’ his wife added. “He 
always prides himself on getting to a place just 
when he says he will.” 

“Humph!” said Rufus. 
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THE QUEEN’S TASTE 


HE Queen of Belgium was recently inter- 
viewed by a group of American reporters 
—at first to her dismay, and then to her 
amusement. “It is like an examination,” she told 
them, the color coming prettily to her cheeks—for 
she is shy—and a smile to her eyes. “I am the 
scholar; and you find out what I know.” 

Most of the important things that Queen Eliz- 
abeth knows, and that the admiring world knows 
she knows,—she who is a success 
as nurse, social worker, musician, 
mother and queen,—they did not 
find out, or need to. But they elic- 
ited one or two interesting facts. 
They learned that she believes girls 
and boys should be educated much 
together, yet on gradually diverg- 
ing lines; that she believes women 
should vote, and that their vote 
will be of especial value in relation 
to schools; and that she is not 
keenly interested in feminine fash- 
ions. They asked her opinion of the 
very short skirts, and she shrugged 
and answered simply: 

“T do not wear them; I am always 
behind the procession.” 

Perhaps she is. But, if she is not 
a modish queen, she is never a 
dowdy one. It has been truly said 
that she has a natural instinct for 
dress—an instinct that goes be- 
yond mere correct taste and that 
inspires her to wear always what 
suits and expresses her own per- 
sonality. Her fondness for white, for simple and 
graceful lines and for lovely color and texture 
causes her always to fit well in any setting, homely 
or rough or splendid. She is not a woman of 
beauty, but she is, to the eye as well as dtherwise, 
always a woman of charm. Her favorite headdress 
—neither hat nor bonnet, though nearest to a 
turban—is formed of a piece of twisted silk with 
a drooping tassel, folded becomingly about the 
head. It is a picturesque and convenient survival 
of her war service, when she found it so much 
more handy and serviceable to swathe her hair 
thus rather than pin on something more formally 
constructed yet less secure and less protective. 
She became so attached to these pretty, quickly 
folded turbans that she will not give them up. 

Such a purposeful departure from the fashion 
has brought results that contrast favorably with 
the efforts of many less-tasteful queens to follow 
it. Queen Mary of England, for example, although 
never betrayed into any bizarre extremes, yet 
suffers severely from her hats. They are almost 
as hopeless as the famous bonnets of Queen Vic- 
toria, who in the course of her long career, it was 
once said by a caustic great lady, but twice wore 
upon her head anything suited either to her person 
or position. The two exceptions were ‘“‘her crown 
and her widow’s cap, in neither of which she had 
a chance to go wrong.’’, 
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LIVING, BUT LAZY 


OR more than half a century Amesbury on 
the Merrimac has been noted as a “carriage 
town,” but the last of its famous carriage 

makers, Mr. T. W. Lane, has just gone out of busi- 
ness, and his factory, like so many others in the 
city, is to be devoted to the production of automo- 
biles. Times have changed since the Lane firm 
established its reputation, and so have methods of 
advertising. There were no double-page adver- 
tisements or catchy slogans or huge billboards in 
those days. Mr. Lane used to take long strings of 
fresh and glistening carriages and drive through 
New England, disposing of them as fast as he 
could on the way, making sales and advertising 
his product at the same time. It must have been 
a leisurely and agreeable way of doing business. 





QUEEN ELIZABETH 








| But this old world of ours seems to whirl a good 
| deal too fast for such methods nowadays. 

A full hundred years ago both Amesbury and 
its twin city across the river, Newburyport, made 
carriages, in a modest and inconspicuous way, and 
a certain carriage maker of Newburyport was at 
once less enterprising and more leisurely than 
the meandering Lanes of Amesbury. In fact, his 
leisureliness was sometimes denounced as plain 
laziness, for he often failed to deliver on time the 
carriages he had engaged to make. 

A chaise ordered by John Mycale, editor of a 
newspaper in Newburyport, was to be completed 
at a specified time. It was not ready either then 
or on two other promised dates, each a little fur- 
ther removed. At length, under the urge of some 
distinctly strong language from the editor, the 
delinquent promised most solemnly that the chaise 
should be ready at a certain date if he were alive 
to complete it. The day came, and passed, and 
brought no chaise. 

The next morning the procrastinator read with 
amazement and dismay among the obituary no- 
tices in his daily paper, ‘Died, yesterday morning, 
John Jones, carriage maker.” 

He dropped the newspaper and hurried round to 
protest. He pointed out that he was indubitably 
alive, and expressed vigorous opinions upon the 
carelessness that permitted such a serious an- 
nouncement, based, as it could only have been, 
upon either casual and mistaken rumor or delib- 
erately malicious fabrication. 

“Did you not promise me,’ asked Mr. Mycale, 
“that my chaise should be sent home to me yester- 
day, if you were alive?” 

“Well, supposing I did?” 

“Why, then, of course you must be dead. But,” 
added the editor, picking up a copy of the news- 
paper and opening to the obituary column, “there 
is no such, statement here.” 

He passed it to the bewildered Mr. Jones, who 
saw that indeed there was not. He did not know 
whether he had dreamed or was the victim of 
delusions suggested by a bad conscience. 

By way at once of jest and reprimand, the in- 
genious Mr. Mycale had caused the notice to be 
inserted only in the carriage maker’s copy of the 
paper. By the next day the affair had become a 
town joke, and for some time afterwards Mr. John 
Jones’s chaises were delivered promptly. 
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A STRANGE PLAYMATE 


BOY will be a boy whether his father is a 
A millionaire in the United States or the mean- 
est fakir between Basra and Bagdad, and 
in the matter of healthful, strength-giving play it 
is by no means certain that the Arab boy of Meso- 
potamia has any the worse of it. Ali, for example, 
says a Companion contributor, was typical of ten 
thousand boys in hundreds of tiny villages on the 
great central plain of Lrak, or in the hinterlands 
of the Tigris, Euphrates, Diala or Shat-él-Adhem. 
He rose at my sudden appearance round the 
corner of the cemetery wall, where I stopped to 
watch the la-aab-adm, or bone game, he was play- 
ing, and the top of his head just reached my belt; 
but his name, he told me in answer to my question, 
was Mahomed Huessin Ali bin Mahdi. I called 
him Ali, for short. I had noticed the big black-and- 
yellow zamboor, or gigantic Mesopotamian wasp, 
buzzing close to his face. When 
Ali rose,‘the great insect rose with 
him, and kept its place as he trotted 
along at my side. I discovered that 
it was tethered by a bit of thread, 
the other end of which was made 
fast to a frayed strand of Ali’s aba. 
As we went past the stables of the 
bus line running between old and 
new Kut, past the Turkish bath 
Ali’s father owns, and round {the 
corner into the ‘bazaar,—or sug, to 
give it the proper Arab name,— 
the wasp flew ahead, tugging at 
its thread like a gaudy captive 
balloon. : 
Tens of thousands of the great 
insects fly through the crooked 
streets and narrow, tortuous alleys 
of Kut. They swarm in the bazaar, 
settle on taarukh, ruman, banyat 
and loobiyah, rise in black-and- 
yellow clouds, hover in the air, and 
settle again when the customer has 
departed and the shopkeeper is 
squatting cross-legged once more 
and smoking a jigaara. So slow and lazy is their 
flight that the littlest toddler thinks nothing of 
catching one as it sails by and plucking out its 
sting. With a sliver of wood dangling by the piece 
of thread, light enough to let him fly easily, too 
heavy to allow him to escape altogether, a wasp 
makes a racer capable of furnishing many an 
hour’s sport. 
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LITERAL OBEDIENCE 
Tin: principal of one of two grammar schools 





in a New England city, Mr. Jones by name, 

wished to get some extra geographies from 
Mr. Brown, principal of; the other school, and so 
he sent a boy with a note to that effect. 

In half an hour the boy returned, bringing a 
heavy office chair, and a moment later another 
boy arrived with a request from Mr. Brown that 
the first boy should bring back the chair that he 
had carried off. 

Mr. Jones was mystified. “What did you say to 
Mr. Brown when you went to the school?’ he 
asked his own messenger. 

“T didn’t say anything,’ was the reply. “I just 
gave him the note.” 

‘What then ?”’ 

‘‘He told me to take a chair, and I took it and 
brought it up here.” 
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A HOME SPELLING BEE 


COMPANION contributor who sends us the 
A following list of twenty words to spell says 
that no member of the faculty of a certain 
prominent American university was able to spell 
them all correctly. The president missed three of 
them. An official in one of the biggest manufactur- 
ing corporations in Massachusetts got thirteen 
right. Another and higher official of the same 
company got but six right. One school- teacher 
got eleven right, another only five. Of a number of 
school children who tried them none spelled cor- 
rectly more than six or seven. 
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“ TRA-LA-LA!" SANG PENELOPE 


AN UNEXPECTED PARTY 


N Revolutionary times children were never 
if sent on errands to the grocery store, for 

the good reason that in those days there 
were no grocery stores. Most of the household 
supplies were kept in the garret and the cellar. 
Then, when something had to be fetched, a 
child did not have far to go. 

There was a very large cellar under the 
Pretlow house where little Penelope Bell’s 
mother was housekeeper and cook, and a 
very large garret at the top. Penelope was 
used to running up and down stairs, first on 
one errand and then on another, while her 
mother prepared the meals. She liked the 
cellar with its cool dark corners and hanging 
shelves; but she liked the garret still better, 
for a good reason of her own. However, she 
seldom got a chance to go to the garret. 





One day Mrs. Bell looked flustered. ‘‘ Master 
Pretlow has invited four French 
officers to supper, and with Mis- 
tress Pretlow away from home at 
that. ’Tis said the country needs 
the help of the French in the war 
for independence. ’’ 

“TI wish I could be a man and 
help fight for independence,’’ Pe- 
nelope said. 

‘“*“Tut!’’ her mother answered 
briskly. ‘‘You can stir round and 
do a lot of helping as ’tis. Come, 
child, get into your work apron 
and begin. ’’ : 

All that afternoon Penelope pat- 
tered up and down between kitchen 
and cellar. She brought up red 
apples and sober brown potatoes, 
jars of ruddy jam and slices of 
golden cheese. She sang as she 
went, and her little heels clicked 
a cheerful accompaniment to the 
song. 

On her tenth trip she stopped 
short in the middle of the cellar 
floor, among all the jars and vege- 
tables, and lifted her petticoats and 
danced—for it was not every girl in 
America who was privileged to help 
cook for the friends of her country! 

‘*Tra-la-la!’’? sang Penelope as 


CURLY Q TARTLETS AND QUIBBLES AND QUEE 


By Louise Ayres Garnett 


A quaint little person who lived by himself 
Kept only three things on his dining-room shelf; 
And all he would eat were those articles three: 
Curly Q tartlets and quibbles and quee. 


The tartlets were full of quince jelly, I’ve learned; 
The quibbles were all most deliciously turned. 

To find about quee I must ask you yourself 

To take a good look at that dining-room shelf. 





she gayly twirled tiptoe in a flurry 
of starched pink ruffles. 

As the day went on her twinkling 
feet grew tired, and she began to 
lag a little. But when her mother 
said at last, ‘‘Now, Penelope, child, 
go up to the garret and bring me 
some red peppers for the salad,’’ 
she forgot she was tired. All the 
afternoon Penelope had been hoping 
that red peppers would be needed 
for the salad. 

She scampered up the dark stairs. The attic 
was wide and dim, and the red peppers hang- 
ing from the rafters gleamed like rubies. 
Climbing up on a chair, -she took down a 
bunch. Then she ran to a corner and pulled 
out an old spyglass that had lain in the Pret- 
low attic for many a year. There was no 
great hurry for the peppers, she knew, and it 
was great fun, as she had found from past 
experience, to look through the old spyglass. 

Her face shone as she took the glass to the 
little low dormer window and pushed it over 
the sill. Kneeling on the floor, she closed one 
eye and put the other to the end of the glass. 

The hills and fields looked very plain in the 
yellow sunset. A long road wound into the dis- 
tance, now in full view, now hidden by a hill. 
How near everything seemed to be! 

Penelope gave a sigh of delight. She could 
see a dog driving a cow home from pasture 





and sheep moving slowly in a field. 
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SHE FLASHED LIKE A SMALL PINK BUTTERFLY 


‘*T do wish I could see some 
people, ’’ she said aloud. And right 
away her wish came true. Far down 
in the valley, where the long road 
lay like a white ribbon uncurled, 
four horsemen came into sight, 
riding two abreast, the sunlight 
sparkling on their buckles. 

‘“*The French officers!’’ Penel- 
ope said under her breath. 

They seemed almost close enough 
for Penelope to put her hand on 
them. In a little while they would be reining 
their horses at the front of the Pretlow house. 
Penelope knew she must hurry downstairs. 

She started to turn away from the glass, but 
just then she caught a glimpse of other dark 
objects moving round the bend. 

She looked back. Surely her eyes must be 
playing some kind of trick on her! 

There were soldiers marching on foot behind 
the horsemen. Five, ten, fifteen, twenty. 

‘*O my!”’ she cried out as she counted. 

Leaving the glass on the floor, and altogether 
forgetting about the peppers, she flew down 
the stairs. Her little hard heels tapped sharply 
on every step. 

She burst into the kitchen. ‘‘O mother, I 
spied through the spyglass in the garret, and 
I saw—I saw —’’ 

‘*You saw the four officers,’’ interrupted 
Mrs. Bell. ‘‘Well, everything’s nearly ready, 





I’m thankful to say.’’ 


“O MYI” SHE CRIED OUT 
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PENELOPE CURTSIED AGAIN 


‘*More than four officers!’’ Penelope panted. 
‘*More than four! O mother, I saw twenty-four 
men—I did, indeed!’’ 

Mrs. Bell held up her hands. ‘‘ They’re 
bringing along a good part of the company!’’ 
she cried. ‘‘ Run, Penelope, and fetch more 
eggs, more flour and more lard. Then fly to 
the cellar and bring up two dozen apples for 
me to roast in their skins. Supper needn’t be 
more than an hour late, if we work with all 
our might. ’’ 

The way Penelope had hurried earlier in the 
aiternoon was nothing to the way she hurried 
then. She flashed like a small pink butterfly 
from kitchen to cellar, from cellar to pantry. 
She did a dozen things at once. 

‘**You have done so well, Penelope,’’ Mrs. 
Bell said when all was ready at last, ‘‘that 
as a reward you shall wait on the table in 
your frilled white apron and cap.’’ 

That is how it came about that little Penelope 
Bell saw twenty-four Frenchmen 
face to face, and served them sugar 
and cream and passed them crisp 
muffins on a broad blue platter. 
She was so proud that she could 
searcely step. 

As she handed one of the young 
officers the china cream pitcher 
shaped like a cow, he smiled into 
her rosy face. 

** Are we strange-looking fellows, 
think you, my little damsel?’’ he 
asked. 

Penelope curtsied. ‘‘No, sir,’’ she 
made reply in a high-pitched, re- 
spectful little voice. ‘‘You do not 
look strange to me, because I have 
seen you before. ’’ 

The officers roared with laughter. 
** Seen us before! In your dreams, 
perhaps you did, little maid!’’ 

Penelope curtsied again. ‘‘Oh, 
no,’’ she said. ‘‘Not in my dreams; 
up in the garret, sir.’’ 

They laughed even louder at 
that, but Penelope was not at all 
daunted. She held up her chin. ‘‘I 
spied you a mile away,’’ she said, 
‘‘with an old spyglass. That’s how 
you happened, good sirs, to get your 
supper on time.’’ 





THE CAR THAT STALLED 
By Mabel S. Merrill 


ANCE and Ethel were exploring the old 
nursery in their grandfather’s house one 
rainy day. Ethel had found a little rag 
doll with blue cotton yarn for hair; but Vance 
only made fun of it and named it Sally Tatters. 

‘* Whoever heard of blue hair? ’’ he said. 
‘‘And it’s all coming off, too. Here, see what 
'’ve found, ’’ 

He held up a little tin car. It had belonged 
onee to a whole train of cars, but now the doors 
were broken off and the sides were dented. 

The children carried it to the window for a 
hetter view. ‘‘Sally Tatters must take a trip 
in it,’? said Ethel. 

Vance had an idea. ‘‘Oh, I know! Let’s tie 
the car to the clothesline and roll it over to 
‘unt Nan’s house, ’’ 

The clothesline was a double rope that 
worked on a pulley; it reached from the nurs- 
“ry window to a window across the yard. 

‘*You see,’’ Vance explained, ‘‘if I tie the 
car to one rope and then pull the other rope it 
will move across the way the clean clothes do. ’’ 

They set to work at once. The car was such a 
tight squeeze for Sally Tatters that she had to 
sit with her head and shoulders outside. After 


Vance had fastened her in he tied the car to 
one line by running a string under the roof. 
Then he began to pull slowly on the other line. 

Away went the little car, looking very fine. 
Of course it was not the usual thing for a pas- 
senger to sit with only her legs inside the coach 
and the rest of her body sticking out of one 
end of the car; but Sally Tatters did not mind. 


| children had forgotten about Sally Tatters and 
the car. When they did remember they went 
rushing over to Aunt Nan’s. ‘‘Come and help 
save Sally Tatters,’’ they said. 

At the window a strange sight met their 
eyes. Sally Tatters was still sitting bolt upright 
in the car, but she had a peculiar look. Some- 
how she seemed much older. Something that 











Always blithe and gay and nice, 








LITTLE FEBRUARY sy mM. £. HARDY 


Little February, shaking snowflakes from her curls, 
Is the very, very smallest of a dozen happy girls. 


He bought of Spring a crocus fine, and sent it for her valentine! 


she melted Winter’s heart of ice: 











About halfway across, the car stopped sud- 





denly. The rope had jammed in the block of | 
the pulley, and Vance could not make it move 
either one way or the other. : 

Aunt Nan had gone away from home and 
the house was closed; so there was nothing to 
do except to leave the car where it was for a 
while. By the time Aunt Nan came back the 





| looked like a bunch of feathers was in the 
window of the car. It moved up and down— 
it was feathers! 


‘*Tt’s a bird!’’ cried Ethel. ‘‘Don’t you see | 


it is? Look, look!’’ 

The feathers disappeared into one window, 
and a head poked through the opposite window. 
Then a tiny bird flew out and disappeared. 





**It’s a house wren,’’ said Aunt Nan. ‘‘She 
is building her house in the ear.’’ 

After a few minutes the bird came back, and 
with her came another bird; both had twigs 
in their bills. They went into the car. 

Ethel wanted to draw the car over to the 
nursery window; but Aunt Nan said that 
would break up the birds’ nest building. ‘‘Wait 
a few weeks,’’ she said. ‘‘I do not use that 
clothesline now.’’ 

So Vance and Ethel waited, and at last they 
saw one of the wrens flying into the car with 
something in its bill that looked like a worm. 

‘*The eggs have hatched!’’ they cried. 

Still later they saw the young wrens come 
out and balance themselves carefully on the 
window sills and after a while fly away. 

‘*‘Now we can pull the car in,’’ Vance said. 

With a little help they drew it safely to the 
nursery window. Sally Tatters was still sitting 
bolt upright. Her gay ruffles were faded, and 
she looked pale; but her face was cheerful. 

When Vance and Ethel peered into the car 
they burst out laughing. ‘‘ Look!’’ cried Vance. 
‘*She’s carefully holding the nest in her lap!’’ 
| Ethel had noticed something else. ‘‘ And her 
| hair has turned perfectly gray,’’ she said. 
|‘*Think what a lot of responsibility she has 
| had. Good, faithful little Sally Tatters!’’ 
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NATURE o E& SCIEN ICE 


NEW LOCAL ANZSTHETIC.—A new sys- 

tem of local anesthesia has been successfully 
employed by the surgeons at the chief military 
hospitals in Milan, Italy, for some thousands of 
operations, among which were over three hun- 
dred operations on the lungs, performed by Prof. 
Bruschi of Como. The proposed line of incision, 
says the London Times, is marked with phenol by 
dipping a sterilized scalpel into it and using the 
back of the point of the scalpel as a marker. After 
the lapse of a few seconds the scalpel is again 
dipped into the phenol, and the tissues are cut 
with a slow and gentle up-and-down movement 
similar to that used in sawing. A film of phenol 
forms on the blade when it is immersed, and that 
anzsthetizes the tissues as they are cut. Frequent 
dippings are necessary to maintain the film, which 
is rubbed off by contact with the tissues. 


FLAGPOLE OF CONCRETE.—A reinforced 
concrete flagpole was recently erected, says 
the Engineering News-Record, in front of the 
new administration building of the Ancon Hospital 
Group, Ancon, Canal Zone. The pole is seventy 
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The flagpole under construction — and finished 


feet high and very simple in design. Itis seventeen 
inches in diameter at the base and eight and one 
half inches at the top, having the proper entasis 
at the intermediate sections. It is reinforced longi- 
tudinally with eight square bars that decrease in 
size from one and one fourth inches at the base to 
one half inch at the top. The bars are hooped with 
three-eighths-inch-square bars. The pole was con- 
structed by first building a light tower similar 
to a hoisting tower. The forms for the pole were 
plumbed, before they were fastened inside the 
tower, by using two transits at right angles to 
each other. No difficulty was encountered in the 
construction, although great care was necessary 
in setting up the forms. 


NEW USE FOR ICE.—Up to the present it 
has been possible to leave only small cavities 
in concrete, but, according to the Scientific Amer- 
ican, a big advance has been brought about by a 
new German method. Pieces of ice that correspond 
to the measurements of the cavity required are 
embedded in the concrete mass, and small chan- 
nels are left to allow the water to run off when 
the ice melts. The process is of particular advan- 
tage in reinforcing concrete with iron. The iron 
parts are not built in during the stamping, but are 
attached to the blocks of ice before the work is 
begun. The repeated moistening usually necessary 
in concrete work is not required in the new proc- 
ess, for the melting of the ice makes up the loss 
by evaporation. ~ 
AG PASTE.—The Germans in their drive to 
the Marne in 1918 used a great number of gas 
shells. They loaded them with a volatile liquid that 
was called mustard gas, and that not only affected 
the heart and lungs of men exposed to its fumes 
but caused serious burns wherever it penetrated 
the clothing, especially if the skin was damp from 
perspiration. There was very little time for experi- 
ments with preventives, but that little was spent 
on lotions for covering the skin. An ointment that 
was called sag paste gave the needed protection, 
and a large soap concern began to manufacture it 
in great haste. It was packed in large tin tubes, 
and hundreds of tons were shipped to the men in 
France. The company continued to make the paste 
until the armistice was signed 


SUBSTITUTE FOR ACETYLENE.—A sub- 

stitute for acetylene in cutting and welding 
operations that is giving good results, says the 
Scientific American, is a product of alcohol catal- 
ysis known as ethylene. Comparative tests have 
shown that it has many advantages over acetylene. 
It has a slightly higher heat coefficient; it can be 
used in’‘mending copper without causing the carbon 
blister in the weld that acetylene makes, and is 
much better for welding aluminium. 


HE STILL ENGINE.—The Still engine that 
was recently introduced to the technical world 

at the British Royal Society of Arts is an outgrowth 
of the old idea of utilizing the lost heat in combus- 
tion engines. The new engine is a combination of 


gas and steam. It has divided cylinders, one side ial 


for combustion and the other for the steam that 
the heat of the exploding gas generates. According 


to the Scientific American, it appears possible thus Ti 


to double the efficiency of a gas engine. A larger 
engine may be needed for a given power, but the 
economy that would result from the adoption of 
the system would represent a very appreciable 
proportion of the national power bill. 
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Do You Know Hudson 


But Through Sheer Merit Alone 
Essex Made Its Thirty Mil- 
lion Dollar Sales Record 


Builds the Essex? 


Essex success has not been accidental. 
No one doubts its right to the position 
it holds. 

But how many know why Essex in its 
first year revealed qualities more mature, 
more evident of the influence of long 
experience, than is commonly found in 
cars even in their third and fourth year. 

You will recall the Essex was an- 
nounced one year ago without one word 
as to the identity of its builders.. Not a 
claim was made for its performance. 

You were asked to go look at it, take 
aride and form your own opinion. The 
Essex, we said, would have to speak 
for itself. 

Now that it has established itself, 
we reveal why Essex has all the quali- 
ties of cars of long development. 


Was Designed by 
Hudson Engineers 


They conceived it as they developed 
the Super-Six. All they learned about en- 
durance, they incorporated in the Essex. 

They gave to the Essex the power 
that has made it famous in all quarters. 
Its speed is the result of what had been 
learned in making the Super-Six winner 
of all worth while speed records. 

The Essex can never be all that the 
Super-Six is for they are totally dif- 
ferent types. 

But the Essex does bring quality and 
performance to a class field that was 
unknown. 


The former owners of large costly 
cars that have adopted the Essex have 
not been Hudson users. They have 
come from other cars, cars that fall 
short of the Super-Six in all particulars 
save size and cost. 

The Essex appeals to such users be- 
cause of its nimbleness. They like the 
way its performance compares with that 
of the Super-Six. You can see this on 
every hand. .The two cars in any com- 
munity that are most prominent because 
of their performance ability are the 
Hudson Super-Six and the Essex. 


Essex Did Not Need 


Hudson’s Endorsement 


Think of the advantages Essex has 
had. What ordinarily would have re- 
quired years to perfect was made pos- 
sible in the very first model. 

That is why 20,000 are now running, 
why more than $30,000,000.00 was paid 
for Essex cars in ten months. 

You have not needed the Hudson 
endorsement to understand Essex 
performance. 

Essex has won its own way. Hudson 
gave it full benefit of the experience of 
its engineers and the ability of its 
manufacturing organization. Its name 
was not needed. 

Now Hudson takes the same pride in 
acknowledging its kinship to Essex that 
a father might in speaking of his son 
who on his own account had made good. 














Sale of Government Marine Shoes | 
Just 2400 Pairs Cordovan Dark Tan Shoes 


ERE’S AN OPPORTUNITY that 
may never again come your way— 


METAL 


SESRESEReeeeeneens) 





Hot-Water Bottle 





IN ALL SIZES FROM 5 to 10. 
With or without hobnails. 











At $8.00 per pair Parcel Post 


And you ma, order a pair on approval, to inspect them and convince yourself. 
Your money back if you want it, if you prefer to send money with order. | 


OLD COLONY STORAGE COMPANY, Dept. Y, 40 Court St., BOSTON, MASS. 
Wholesale Dealers in Government Army Supplies 
Mail your order today, for delay may mean disappointment. 


so don’t be content with a single 
pair, if you are wise. They are U.S. 
Government Shoes, built on the follow- 
ing Government specifications—guaran- 
teeing sound substantial value. 


“* Made of extra plump weights of 
ark russet horse butts, full bel- 
— Ye 4 pattern, box 
either lined with 
fy quality NO oz. drilling, or un- 
lined. le soles best red 
oak ta Bo lump hides, 9 iron 
or over in thickness. Heels are 
bullt of whole lifts, cut from hem- 
lock or oak tan leather.” 





Bank reference: Tremont Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 

















Rider t Agents Wanted 


cy with electric 


fight and hon Orn, carrier, apa, 


Prices. 
FREE on roval \f 
ee 30 DAYS ——- —_ 








electrical, rope, air- | 
plane, piano, pipe- | 
organ, flat, hoops, | 
bale-ties, tacks, | 
nails, barbed-wire, | 
concrete re-inforce- 
ment, springs, net- 
ting, wire fences, steel posts, trolley-road wires and rail 
bonds, wire wheels, auto-towing cables, horse-shoes. | 


Illustrated Books Describing Uses, FREE | 
American Steel & Wire Co, *:™“**ctrczco °** 
You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMM 


Send 10 cents coin or eng ale | Be ony wt —- on Stam- 
mering and Stutte d Cure.” It 
tells how I cured myse nite uae for 20 years. | 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, 321 Bogue Building, 

















HE Bostonia "Metal Ho Hot-Water Bottle is 
py indestructible. It never leaks. 
ft cannot be punctured by careless hand- 

ling. It will last a lifetime, as it is scientifically 
made to meet expansion and contraction and 
has every feature of the perfect metal bottle. 





A detachable swinging Handle and a soft 
flannel Bag are furnished with each Bottle. 
Finished in a handsome highly polished nickel 


plate. Capacity 3 pints. 
Send us one new yearl 
Our Offer. subscription (not your own. 
for The Youth’s Companion —_ — extra 
we will send you one of th 


Bottles 
postpaid; or the Bottle will be sold for $1.50. 


NOTE. The Bottle is given only toa presen? Companion 
subscriber to pay him for introducing the paper into a 
home where it has not been taken the past year. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
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WV | wes Gerald Lucas left the train at 
Bonner—the last station on the new 
line that-was being rapidly built across 

the prairie—he saw at once that some unusual 
excitement was stirring in the little Kansas 
town. Here and there groups of men were 
gathered and talking earnestly. Other men, 
hurrying to and fro, seemed to be collect- 
ing horses and wagons. The townsfolk knew 
him for a stranger, and conversation ceased 
when he came near. But when he retreated to 
the platform, meaning to consult the station 
master, a gaunt man in overalls and top-boots 
reined up to him on a large white horse, and 
said abruptly : : 

‘‘Reckon you lit down here right lately ?’’ 

‘“‘T just arrived,’’ said Gerald, with some 
dignity. 

‘‘Lumber agent?’’ the gaunt man queried. 

‘NG. 

‘‘Buyin’ up claims?’’ 

“No ? 

‘‘Workin’ on the railway survey ?’’ 

‘“‘T came to visit friends at Red Line,’’ 
Gerald explained. ‘*That’s in this county,— 
the county seat, isn’t it?—and about twelve 
miles west, they tell me. I’d like to hire some- 
body to carry me over with my trunk.’’ 

‘*’Fraid you won’t get there to-day, stran- 
ger,’’ was the answer. ‘‘There’s the road, but 
it’s needed for other purposes. Understand ?’’ 

Gerald did understand, more or less. Piecing 
together utterances not meant for his ears, he 
had learned that the Bonner people were or- 
ganizing an expedition to take the county 
records and seals of office from Red Line. 

‘‘It sounds rather mysterious,’’ Gerald an- 
swered lightly, ‘‘but I shall feel more like 
taking your word for it if you’ll show me a 
place where I can get some dinner. That wor- 
ries me more than getting to Red Line does. ’’ 

The gaunt man grinned. ‘‘Certain, stranger !’’ 
he said. ‘Turn that corner and go right along 
till you come to the Bonner House, on the 
right-hand side. They’ll fix ye up all right. 
Jest take it easy and make yourself to home, 
and 1 reckon you’ll get over to Red Line some- 
time to-morrow. ’’ 

They parted pleasantly enough, and Gerald 
carried a smiling countenance as he went on 
his way to the Bonner House. Nevertheless, 
he was bound that, if possible; he would get to 
Red Line that very day. For one thing, he 
resented being balked and ‘‘held up.’’ For 
another thing, the friends he was on his way 
to visit were probably interested in having 
Red Line remain the county seat, and if he 
could warn them of the plot that was hatch- 
ing in Bonner he would be doing them good 
service. But how to get away? The road lay 
across the open prairie. There was not even 
a rock or a tree to hide behind. 

There was nothing to engage attention round 
the shabby little building that called itself a 
hotel, and ‘after he had worried down some 
poor food he sauntered back to the station, still 
pondering the problem of escape. He was 
staring idly over the uncompleted stretch of 
railway track when a hand car trundled up 
and a gang of Italian laborers dismounted. 

Their work lay somewhere off in the direc- 
tion of Red Line. They would be returning to 
work at one o’clock. Gerald thought he saw 
his opportunity. 

As they started up the street, he followed 
them. Much to his joy, they went to the 
Bonner House. There they ‘‘flocked by them- 
selves,’’ and talked nothing but Italian. No 
one paid any attention to them. The fact that 
they did not speak English evidently excepted 
then from the strict blockade. 

Gerald had once acted as timekeeper for an 
Itwian construction crew and had picked up 
a little of the language. When the laborers left 
the table and went to their room to fill their 
Pipes or doze for a few minutes, he managed 
to stip in after them. 

Five miles out on the railway an hour later, 
six of the Italians stripped off their coats and 
Went to work. The seventh laborer waved his 
han, said, ‘*Addio!”’ and struck off across 
the prairie in the direction of Red Line. 

‘ne seventh man was Gerald Lucas. By 
the offer of two days’ pay he had persuaded 
on of the Italians to exchange clothing and 
Teriain behind, and, though a seven-mile walk 
unter a blazing sun was not exactly a pleasure 
ex-ursion, Gerald plodded on very cheerfully, 
pling himself on the way he had outwitted 
his would-be jailers. 

“ch thoughts beguiled the way for a while, 
a! he had covered three or four miles when 
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he happened to look behind. Far in the distance 
a horseman was galloping toward him. 

He halted unsuspiciously, glad of a chance 
to ‘‘pass the time of day.’’ 

But at the second glance something about 
the distant rider struck him as familiar. The 
gait of the horse—its color—the horseman’s 
headgear—yes, that was the very man who 
had ridden up and quizzed him that morning 
at Bonner. Gerald promptly faced front again. 

‘*Here’s a chance for two legs to try to beat 
four!’’ he muttered. ‘‘I reckon the tar is cook- 
ing for me, back at Bonner, and the feathers 
are all ready. But I’d just like to get hold of 
that Italian who gave me away !’’ 

Yet, as Gerald afterwards learned, the Italian 
had not done so with malice aforethought. 
Tired of staying indoors, he had rigged him- 
self up in Gerald’s suit and had gone for a 
promenade. That was all—but that was enough 
to let the cat out of the bag. Promptly the 
gaunt leader set out on his white horse, con- 
fident of capturing the ‘‘tenderfoot’’ before he 
could reach Red Line. 

‘*T used to be a good runner,’’ Gerald said 
to himself as he settled down to a long, swing- 
ing lope. ‘‘Whether I can keep ahead of that 
horse for two or three miles is a conundrum, 
but I’ll try to solve it.’’ 

Three minutes sufficed, however, to convince 
him that he could not so escape. The horse 
was a big, ungainly beast, but he was not slow, 
and he was gaining rapidly. Desperately but 
vainly Gerald scanned the prairie for some 
hiding place, or at least some naturdl breast- 
work where he could make a defensive stand. 

Just then his eye caught something that 
was rising above a swell of ground not far 
ahead of him. It looked like the tip of a man’s 
hat. It was. The man was driving a pair of 
horses hitched to a lumber wagon and was 
coming forward at a rattling pace. 

Inspired with new life, Gerald bounded for- 
ward. Every moment would count. He hallooed 
and waved his hat to attract the attention of 
the man in the wagon. Meanwhile the man on 
the white horse was coming steadily on. 

The man in the wagon looked up, stared, 
whipped up his horses. Breathless, Gerald 
clambered in beside him. 

‘The county seat! Bonner! Steal it! Come 
to tell!’’ Gerald managed to gasp, pointing to 
the man on horseback. 

The man in the wagon surveyed his new 
passenger doubtfully. Evidently he thought 
Gerald crazy, and he had half a mind to drop 
him overboard and drive on. The man on 
horseback was fast approaching. 

‘*Turn and whip up if you want to save the 
county seat!’’? Gerald almost shrieked. As he 
spoke, he seized the reins and pulled the horses 
round. Either the man was too much surprised 
to resist, or else he had begun to catch a glimmer 
of the truth. But when the team was fairly 
started for Red Line he turned to Gerald. 

‘*Now, what does all this mean?’’ he de- 
manded. ‘‘No foolishness, young man!’’ 

For the next two minutes Gerald talked fast. 
A light broke over the other’s countenance. 

‘*Yes,’’ he said at last, ‘‘Red Line’s the 
county seat, sure enough. When the railway 
come to Bonner first,—which it couldn’t very 
well help doin’,—Bonner took a fool notion 
that she’d ought to have it. She got the county 
to vote on it. Red Line come out ahead. Bon- 
ner said there was fraud in the election, and 
the whole business is in the courts now. So 
Bonner thought she’d get the records and sich, 
whether or no? Well, I guess not! 

‘Say, ’’ the driver added, ‘‘that was old Skin 
Fenderson that was a-chasin’ you up, back 
there. I just reckon I’ll stop these hosses and 
wait for him to come up, and punch his head!’’ 

But when they turned to look backward 
they found that Fenderson had given up the 
pursuit. He heard Gerald roaring back his own 
advice of an earlier hour, to ‘‘take it easy,’’ and 
then he turned his horse’s head toward home. 

As for Gerald and the friend so opportunely 
met, they drove into Red Line as if a pack of 
Indians had been after them, and before they 
had fairly reached the square they had gath- 
ered a band of excited citizens for the defense 
of the little frame courthouse. 

But the raid was not made; and while the 
Bonnerites no doubt went to bed discomfited, 
the Red Liners had a jubilee and a-torchlight 
procession that night in honor of the escape 
of their capital. In the festivities none held a 
higher place or received more compliments from 
hardy, daring men than did Gerald Lucas. 























HOW I GOT - 


MY NEW WINCHESTER 


REPEATER 


HE first time I shot with our Unit of the Winchester 
Junior Rifle Corps, everybody else beat me. 


But Mr. Bradley, our instructor, soon found out it 
was my rifle and not my shooting that was to blame. 


Lucky for me that he did! Another boy let me shoot his 
Winchester repeater. And by aiming the way Mr. Bradley 
told me to, I did better than anybody else! 


I was so proud that I took my target home to show. Then 
I had to tell Dad about my own rifle being spoiled before I 
joined the W. J. R. C., by my letting the barrel rust inside. 


“Do you know how to take proper care of a rifle now?” he 
finally asked. 


“Yes, you learn that in the W. J. R. C. Our instructor 
showed us,” I answered. 


“Well, I guess you have learned a good lesson,” said he. 
And I certainly had. 


My chum John wanted to join too. So the following Satur- 
day we went down to our leading hardware store, which is the 
local W. J. R.C. Headquarters. First John registered his name 
and got an instruction book. And then to my surprise, the 
salesman handed me a new Winchester repeater. 


“Your father bought that for you on Monday,” said he, 
while I stood and stared. “You are getting it because you 
have joined the W. J. R. C.” 


When we got outside, John said I ought to hurry up and win 
a medal. I thought so too. But I have found out I can’t 
win it that way. You've got to take your time and make every 
shot count. My new Winchester is a big help, though. It is 
such a wonder for accuracy. 


Of course you don’t have to have a repeater. The rules 
allow any .22 caliber Winchester, and a lot of the boys own 
just the little single-shot kind that any boy can afford. 


And every boy has a good chance to get a medal. For 
Mr. Bradley says the steel in all Winchester rifle barrels is 
just one quality and there is no difference in the boring. The 
same way with the cartridges. He says the very same car- 
tridges we use are used by the best small-bore marksmen in 
the country, for the biggest matches. 


* * * 


Come on, boys! You'll say so.too. Start today. Hike down 
to your hardware or sporting-goods dealer. He should be glad to 
sell you a Winchester .22 caliber Rifle and Ammunition. If he 
cannot supply you at once, write direct to us for booklet contain- 
ing full information concerning them. 











He had saved their county seat. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. -- NEW HAVEN, CONN., U.S.A. 
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Old down Cances 
Lightness 


One chap said an “Old Town 
Canoe” was so light he “thought it 
would float on a heavy fall of dew.” 
That’s a slight exaggeration, but an 
“Old Town” will float loaded in the 
shallowest water. 


An “Old Town Canoe” is light as 
a cork and quick to respond to the 
slightest stroke of the paddle. Write, 
for catalog showing different models, 
and canoes in use. 3000 in stock. $67 
up. Easy to get from dealer or factory. 


OLD TOWN CANOE COMPANY 
1942 Middle St., Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 






























Electric MOTOR 
$1.25 


A strong, two 











more dry or wet cell batteries, depending 
upon the power desired. Made by Gilbert, 
the famous Boys’ Toy Inventor. 


FLASHLIGHT 


~~ E- 


This machine gun is made like a real one. 

ois ener mage one clip for ey need a strong light. Comes with 
\* ? i téd case, equipped 

a steel barrel aud stock, roller firing crank,  * nickel pla 

automatic travers full circle swivel, wood with a bright bulb and @ two 

fore legs a: The price i: cell battery. 


‘Wonderful Submarine $1.50 


Lots of fun to watch the little “sub” per- 
= sorts of stunts in the water. 
It is adjustable for diving and circling, 
either under the water or above. Oper- 
ates with a strong rubber band 








BALTIMORE MAIL ORDER COMPANY 
Dept.127, Howard & Baltimore Sts., Baltimore, Md. 





10 Cents a Day Pays 
for This Symphonola 


Plays all records, Victor, Columbia, Edison, Pathe, Little Wonder, 
Emerson. Take a year to Pare after 30 days’ trial. Compare its 
tone for clearness, volume, with more costly instruments. Return 
at our expense if it fails to make good. Ask today for the 
_ Beautifully Illustrated Symphonola Book FREE 
Shows this and other Symphonola Styles sold on easy payments. 
Get our list of the latest song, dance, 
Symphonola Records popular, clear - sounding, full - toned 
disc records. Playable on any Phonograph. 


Latkia Co, Desk SYC 220, 


Buys 
1 1100 
Millions 
Billions, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Encel 
[Axrt Corners’ | 
Use theft to mount all Kodak 


pictures, post cards,clippings in albums 
Made in Square, Round, Oval, Fancy and 

3 Heart of black, gray, sepia, and red gummed 
paper. Slip them on corners of pictures, then wet 

and stick. QUICK-EASY-ARTISTIC. No muss, no fuss. 
At photo supply, drug and stat'y stores. Accept no sub- 
stitutes; there is nothing as good. 10¢ brings full pkg. and samples 












from Engel Mfg. Co., Dept. 24 B, 1456 Leland Ave., CHICAGO | 





Co FREE CATALOG i065 SncS.Sherr in cuss. I 
Either pio illustrated made with any equal 
% : af 1920 catalog. Write today for free copy. 
Soap 25c., Ointment 25 & 50c., Talcum 25c, Sample 


amount of lettering, one or two colors 
OoN/F " mo 
High grade Solid gold Pins and Rings. 3962 
each mailed free by “*Cuticura, Dept. B, Boston,” 





enamel. Silver plate, 25¢ ea., $2.50 

doz. Sterling silver, 50% ea., $5.00 

doz. Over 850 attractive designs in our 
BASTIAN BROS. CO., 107 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 
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TRICKS OF THE PRUSSIANS 
| Tim whole story of the activities of the Ger- 


| 


man spy system in the United States will 
never be written, but many interesting facts 
| have already appeared in print and many more 
| will soon be told, for there is no longer any urgent 
| reason for concealing the excellent work of our 
| own secret service in checkmating the moves of 
the enemy at home. 

Early in the war it became apparent that there 
were German operators at certain commercial 
wireless stations who were dispatching communi- 
cations to Berlin and to the raiders. Interspersed 
in commercial messages, says that interesting 
book, The German Secret Service in America, 
the agents of the enemy sprinkled code phrases, 
words, numbers—a meaningless and apparently 
innocent jargon. There were Americans shrewd 
enough, however, to become suspicious of this 
superficially careless sending, and their suspicions 
were confirmed through the invention of another 
shrewd American, Charles E. Apgar. He combined 
the principles of the phonograph and the wireless 
in such a way as to record on a wax disk the dots 
and the dashes of the message, precisely as it 
came through the receiver. The records could be 
studied and analyzed at leisure. 

At three o’clock every morning the great wire- 
less station at Nauen, near Berlin, uttered a hash 
of language into the ether. It was apparently not 
directed to anyone in particular, nor did it con- 
tain any known coherence. Unless the operator in 
America wore a DeForest audian detector, which 
picks up waves from a great distance, he could 
not hear it, and certainly during the early part of 
the war he paid no attention to it. The United 
States decided, however, that it might be well to 
eavesdrop, and so for more than two years every 
utterance from Nauen was transcribed and filed 
away, or run off on the phonograph, in the hope 
that repetition might reveal the code. Until the 
code was discovered elsewhere, the phonographic 
records told no tales, but then the State Depart- 
ment found that it had a priceless library of Prus- 
sian secrets. 

The diplomatic code was a dictionary, the pages 
of which were designated by serial letters and the 
words by serial numbers. Thus the message ‘‘12- 
B-15-C-7” signified the twelfth and fifteenth words 
on the second page, and the seventh word on the 
third page. The dictionary was one of a rare 
edition. 

To complement the diplomatic code the 
Deutsches Bank, the German foreign office and 
their commercial representatives, Hugo Schmidt 
and Dr. Albert, had agreed upon an arbitrary code 
that proved to be one of the most difficult that the 
American authorities have ever had to decipher. 

Simple phrases, such as might readily pass any 
censor without arousing suspicion, passed fre- 
quently through the Sayville station. The message, 
“Expect father to-morrow” meant “The political 
situation between America and Germany grows 
worse. It is imperative that you take care of your 
New York affairs.” “Depot’’ meant “Securities” ; 
“Depot Pritchard” meant “Securities to be held in 
Germany”; “‘Depot Cooper” meant “Securities to 
be forwarded to some neutral country in Europe.” 
Schmidt himself had the following aliases: John 
Maley, Roy Woolen, Sidney Pickford, George 
Brewster, 175 Congress Street, Brooklyn, James 
Frasier, or Andrew Brodie. Dr. Albert was men- 
tioned as John Herbinsen, Howard Ackley, Leon- 
ard Hadden or Donald Yerkes. James W. Gerard, 
the American ambassador at Berlin, was Wilbur 
McDonald. America was Fremessi or Alfred 
Lipton. The phrase “Hughes recovered” was 
translatable as “agreed,” whereas “Percy died” 
meant “disagreed.” 

The chief significance of the discovery of the 
two codes is the conclusive proof that, while 
Bernstorff was protesting to the American govern- 
ment that he could not get messages through to 
Berlin or replies from the foreign office; he was 
actually in daily, if not hourly, communication 
with his superiors. After the break of diplomatic 
relations with Berlin, the authorities set to work 
decoding the messages, and the State Department 
from time to time issued for publication certain 
-proofs of Germany’s violation of American neu- 
trality. The ambassador and his Washington es- 
tablishment had served for two years and a half 
as the “central exchange” of German affairs in 
the Western world. After his departure communi- 
cation from German spies here was handicapped 
only by the time required to forward information 
to Mexico; from that point to Berlin air conversa- 
tion continued uninterrupted. 


es 


A MOUNTAIN TRAGEDY 


CCASIONALLY there are tragedies in the 
QO lives of bears just as in the lives of human 
beings, Mr. Enos A. Mills writes in his new 
book, The Grizzly; and he goes on to tell of an 
appealing incident in which a pair of cubs whose 
mother had been shot by a hunter were the heroes. 
The little bears were discovered peeping from 
beneath a large rock a short distance from where 
the slain animal lay, and after hesitating for a 
moment they came out and stood looking intently 
toward the men and their dead mother. 

As the men did not move, they took a few steps 
toward them. Hesitating again, they stopped, rose 
up and looked round, and then hastily retreated 
to the rocks. Evidently their mother had trained 
them to stay wherever she left them until she 
returned, but they had waited a long time. 

For a while they stood and whimpered very 
much like hungry, forsaken children. They could 
| scent their mother, and see her, too, and they were 
| hungry and lonesome. Again they started slowly 





toward the men, walking closely side by side. | 
| When very near, they paused, rose on their hind | 
| legs, and looked in wonder and longing at their | 


| lifeless mother. Then they went to her. One little 
cub sniffed in a bewildered, puzzled way over her 
| cold, still body. He gently stroked her fur with his 


* | paw and then sat down and began to whimper and 


| ery. 
| The other cub stood looking with awe into his 
mother’s motionless face, but at last he shook off 
his fright and smelled her bloody head; then, all 
forlorn, he turned to look into the face of the 
hunter, who had been watching the little cub all 
this while with tears on his cheeks. After a moment 
he took a step toward him, rose up and, putting his 
forepaws upon the man’s knee, looked confidingly 
into his face. The men carried the little orphans 
to camp, and the hunter raised them. Their mother 
was the last animal that he ever shot. 
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A‘ that tender age when nurse administers the first 
cleansing, healing dose, baby learns how easy it is to 

take Kellogg’s Tasteless. Nurse used to say when 
baby gargled and refused to swallow the old fashioned 
kind, ‘‘My, what a strong baby!’’ But today children 
take Kellogg’s Tasteless without fighting. 

Have you tried it in your family? If not, ask your 
neighbor. The kind that’s easy to take. 

There is no argument as to the efficacy of Castor Oil and 
the benefit following its use—every mother knows there is 
no substitute. Now she welcomes a Tasteless Castor Oil 
free from flavoring and 100% pure. The name and fame 
of Kellogg’s Tasteless is spreading fast because it is made 
absolutely pure and tasteless by a newly discovered re- 
fining process. 


Kelloggs have been making oils for over ninety years. 


Have a bottle in your medicine cabinet as a safeguard 
against sickness. 


SPENCER KELLOGG & Sons, INC. 


Sold only in 
the bottl 














Refinevs of Vegetable Oils 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Teslelecs 
Kellogg's,Castor Oil 
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As good as 
winter 


clothing 


Because, like win- 
ter clothing, Piso’s 
protects young and old from the 
effects of winter weather. It re- 
lieves coughs and soothes in- 
flamed throats and hoarseness. 
Always keep it in the house—its 
use often prevents little ills from 
developing into real sickness. 


30c at your druggist’s. Contains no 
opiate. Good for young and old 














































for Coughs & Colds 


Butterfly Locket 


This beautiful Locket ts, one 
of the most popular novelties 
brought out for many years, 
and deservedly so. 


The frame of the Locket is of sterling 
silver % of an inch in diameter ; 
under the protect- 
ing glass, ona 
background com- 
posed of a but- 
terfly’s wing of 
iridescent blue, is 
mounted a real 
tropical butterfly 
of brilliant colors. 
The reverse side |] 
of the Locket is 
composed of 
brightly colored butterfly wings. Ow- 
ing to the large demand and limited 
supply we urge our subscribers to take 
immediate advantage of our Offer. 


Our Offer. co0*m tt 
subscription (not your own) for The 
| Youth’s Companion, with 75c. extra, 























and we will send yas =e Locket post- 
paid; or sold for $2.50 ’ ” 


NOTE. The Locket is given ae toa present subscriber 
to pay him for getting a ew subscription. 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 











































; at home in spare time as you would in actual 
practice. MEN AND WOMEN IN GREAT 
DEMAND as Mechanical Draftsmen. 

& Salaries $35.00 to $100 a Week ' 
| Steady advancement. Many secure positions be- q 
fore completing course. 0 previous training 

necessary. Drawing Outfit Furnished to Students. 4 
Write to-day for Free Book of particulars. 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF DRAFTING ze 
4 Dept. 1083, 14th & T Sts., Washington, D.C. a 
et 
SLEUTH AUTOMATIC LIQUID PISTOL 
+ Guaranteed. Will stop ' 
the most vicious dog 
(or man) without per- " 
manent injury. Pertectly at’ 
safe tocarry. Fires and recharges 
by pulling trigger. Loads from any | 
liquid. No cartridges required. Over “%& 
six shots in one loading. All dealers, or by 
: re 3 ie order or stamps; no coins. 
STEARNS & COMPANY 
sour Shettieht Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NUTS TO CRACK 


1. VEGETABLE TRANSFORMATIONS 
Change a letter in a vegetable, and find a large 
wild animal. 

——— a letter in a vegetable, and find a creature 
that is beloved. 
Change a letter in a vegetable, and find a string. 
Pen at a letter in a vegetable, ‘and find an article 
of appar 
change a letter in a vegetable, and find a term 
in mu 
Change a letter in a vegetable, and find a period 


of time. 
Change a letter in a vegetable, and find a game. 


2. ENIGMA 
Two brothers are they, with five children apiece, 
A number that never is known to increase. 
They are white, Lf are black; they are large, 
they are smal 
Without them mankind could do nothing at all. 
They labored with Adam in tilling the ground, 
Yet . a xing’ s court they have always been 
‘oun 

Without them no vessel the ocean could roam, 
But still, though they travel, you’ll find them at 


ome. 
mee as plain objects a scoffer might flout 
em. 


in 9 
You never would hire a servant without them. 
If you can’t guess their name, then no longer 
I'll bore you, 
But always they’re either beside or before you! 


3. LETTER PUZZLE 

















A travelin 
cities in the 
of one hundred thousand or over and that can be | 
spelled with the letters to be found on the outside | 


salesman was told to visit only those 
nited States that have a population 


letter on the 


his suit case. He might use an 
e visited thir- 


suit case as often as he wished. 
teen cities Which were they? 


4. QUEER PLACES 
Pass Gren it moving forward, it’s but an 
ne 80; 
But when you take it backward, there’s a 
longer way to go, 
A quarter of an acre to travel then, you know. 


Pass through it going forward, it’s outdoors, 
bare and wid 

When you move backward through it, it’s ten 
by twelve inside. 


vam yon oo go Sevens through it, it leads you 
0a 
But — "it backward travel, a wagon it’s 


5. GEOGRAPHICAL DIAMONDS 
A part of Friday, a girl’s name, a state, an ex- 
clamation, at each side of a certain state in the 
Middle West. 

In May, an arch, nimble, a Western state, a vis- 
ible vapor, the last of anything, at both ends of 
America. 

6. ANIMAL VERSE 

Fill in the open spaces with the names of animals. 

What words are then seen? 
I ar up ¢ ---rs all day long; 
¢ ---- er over walls, 
I ps -- tle all the livelong day, 
ntil my mother calls. 


I’m - - - eon-toed ens | ---ardly. 
I feel quite - - --- , too, 
To tell how - ---- ful I'can be. 


I don’t know what to do. 


We take in - - - - ders at our ag 
And none of them - -- - st m 

But when they - -- ch me play ig jokes, 
I’m sure they must detest m 


7. DISGUISED PROVERBS 

In each line of words change one letter of each 
word and then rearrange the position of the words 
to make a well-known proverb. What are the three 
proverbs? 

So can any fur side tire bait. 

Mary she looks ton booth spool. 

Hush I bind tie on it hard as she too forth. 


8. FLORAL ADDITIONS 
x... ~ agra vessel to an oily substance, and find 


a brilliance to atime of day, and find a flower. 
Add a fabulous animal to a sharp sound, and 
find a flower. 


9. MANY-HEADED FLOWERS 

Change the p heat of a flower, and find a part of 
the human f: 

“nenee the. head of a flower, and find a part of 
a, kite “es furniture. 
Change the head of a flower, and find an herb. 
tr: the head of an evergreen growth, and 
find rl’s name 
Change the head of a flower, and find a ‘bird. 


ole! 








EEP BABY WAR 


while asleep by using John Pat Crib 
Clasps. They hold the covers in place 
So Baby cannot kick out. Elastic allows freedom for 
turning. Attach to any crib or child's bed by con- 
venient ties. 50 cts. pair at stores or direct, postpaid. 


(Pat. app. for.) THE JOHN PAT CO., Springfield, Mass. 


..A BANKER 


mailin spare time for thi 


‘es- 
“nein Se ene efor free. mab 


veawey me by 
St MeLene biden Gonneis.0. 


American School of Banking, 
Wrestling Book FREE 
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a to Puzzles in January 1 Issue 


Lark, spur—larkspur. Candy, go 
tuft. Car, nation—carnation. Pr m, rose—prim- 
rose. 


2. Key, ring—key ring. Friend, ship—friendship. 


4. Birds of a 
3 sone feather flock to- 
AHEM gether. Toomany 
ROMANCE cooks spoil the 
NAIL broth. 
CITE 5. Pigmy, keg— 
ELECTOR pike. Hal -imple- 
TIRE ment, butcher — 
ORAL halibut. Salt, mo- 
RELATED nition—salmon. 
TALE Flute, ked 
ELLA __ fluke. Wheel, ‘ale 
DEAR —whale. 


6. A fool and his money are soon parted. Beauty 
is only ante Sone. Two is company, three is a 
crowd. A barking dog never bites. It is a long 
lane that has no turning. 


7. Rachel—ache. Gladys—lady. Eve—v (5). 





Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 








Fanny—Ann. Nelly—ell. Pearl—ear. Jane—an. 
Ethel—the. Olive—liv (54). 
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Those White Teeth 


Ask People How They Get Them 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


Millions of teeth are being cleaned in a 
new way. You see them everywhere— 
white, glistening teeth. 

Ask about them. The owners will tell 
you, probably, that they use Pepsodent. 
They have found a way to fight the film 
which causes most tooth troubles. 

Millions have already proved it. Lead- 
ing dentists everywhere advise it. And 
over 6,000 new people daily write us for 
a 10-Day Tube. 


Why Teeth Discolor 


A viscous film forms on the teeth and 
coats them. You can feel it with your 
tongue. Modern dentists know this film 
to be the teeth’s great enemy. 

It clings to teeth, enters crevices and 
stays. The tooth brush does not end it. 
The ordinary tooth paste does not dis- 
solve it. So it remains to do a ceaseless 
damage, until removed by cleaning in a 


dentist’s chair. 
Let Your 


Make this free test. Look at your teeth 
now, then look in ten days. Let your 
mirror tell the story. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the 
digestant of albumin. The film is al- 
buminous matter. The object of Pep- 
sodent is to dissolve it, then to day by 
day combat it. 

Science has lately made this method 
possible. Pepsin must be activated, 
and the usual agent is an acid harmful 
to the teeth. So it long seemed barred. 
But a harmless activating method has 








Film is what discolors—not the teeth. 
It is the basis of tartar. It holds food 
substance which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. So, despite the tooth brush, 
all these troubles have been constantly 
increasing. 


Now We Combat Film 


Dental science, after years of searching, 
has found a way to combat film. Five 
years of careful tests have proved this 
beyond question. 


The method is now embodied in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent. It complies 
in all ways with modern dental require- 
ments. And a 10-Day Tube of this 
tooth paste is now sent free to anyone 
who asks. 


Mirror Tell 


been found, so active pepsin can be 
every day applied. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how the teeth whiten as the fixed 
film disappears. 

The results are quick and evident. 
They are all-important. You will 
never go back to old methods when 
you know them. For the sake of 
cleaner, safer teeth cut out this cou- 
pon now. 


rT. Vi fk lee 








B PAT.OFF. ' 4 
P2psadent | _TerDey Tube Free | 
r] | 

ee ! THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, } 
The New-Day Dentifrice } Dept. 46, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., : 

' Chicago, III. i 

The scientific film combatant, now ad- : Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
vised by leading dentists everywhere and s ’ 
supplied by druggists in large tubes. 1 ‘ 
el eee F 7 
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Children should have 
their hot table drink 


just like grown ups, but sensible 
parenis who value the health and 
growth of their children know that 
tea and coffee are not good for them. 


For a delicious hot drink none is quite 
so good for all-around table use as 


INSTANT POSTUM | 


lis rich, coffee-like flavor pleases 
all and a cup at any time of day— 
even bedtime-never harms one. 
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From Factory to You at.a Large Saving 


ASY AND ECONOMICAL. The New Companion 
way of selling sewing machines is both easy and 
economical for the purchaser. You select the style 

that pleases you best from our Illustrated Catalogue which 
gives full descriptions even to the minutest details. We 
send the machine direct from factory to your home subject 
to your approval. This unique plan, originated by us in 
1881, has enabled tens of thousands to obtain a high-grade 
machine at a large saving over the usual price. No machine 
at whatever price sold can excel the New Companion for 
all kinds of family sewing, nor can you buy a machine that 
is more durable. Do not fail to get full particulars from us 
before deciding upon a new machine. 


ANY NEW IMPROVEMENTS. The New Com- 
panion is equipped with a complete set of the finest 
Griest attachments. It will do all kinds of light or 

heavy family sewing, yielding equally good results whether 
the work be the finest of tucking, hemming, ruffling, quilt- 
ing, braiding, up to stitching on heavy suitings. In addition 
to the usual features found on high-grade machines, the 
New Companion has our exclusive Automatic Plate-Tension 
Release, Shuttle Ejector, Steel Pitman, Full Ball-Bearing 
Adjustments, Self-Setting Needle, Automatic Drop Head 
and Lift, Self-Threading Shuttle, Automatic Bobbin Winder, 
High Arm Machine Head, etc. Our new Descriptive Book- 
let, sent free upon request, contains photographic repro- 
ductions of the seven different styles and all the special 
features, and gives also other valuable information. 


OU MAY TRY IT FREE. We have an arrange- 
ment whereby you may try the New Companion in 
your home for three months before deciding to keep it. 
We send freight paid the style you select, with the under- 
standing that you may test it in every possible way on your 
family sewing. If not perfectly satisfactory just notify us 
and we will take back machine at our expense and return 
your money. Jf you decide to keep the machine, it is fully 


guaranteed for 25 years by the Publishers of The Youth's: 


Companion. Write to-day for our Free Trial Offer. 


E PAY THE FREIGHT. The purchaser of a 
New Companion Sewing Machine will not be sub- 
jected to an additional charge for freight upon 
arrival of machine. We pay all freight charges to your 
nearest freight station (anywhere in the United States). 
Shipments are made from conveniently located shipping 
stations in Eastern, Central and Western Sections and safe 
delivery of machine to you is guaranteed. If you will 
need a new machine in the 
near future, send Coupon 
below for our Catalogue Our 


and Free Delivery Offer. ' No. 3 


Get Our Low Prices and Attractive Terms 


of Purchase Before Deciding 


Don’t be satisfied with an inferior machine. Our factory-to-home prices and Attractive Terms 
of Sale will enable anyone to own one of these first quality New Companions. Just mail Coupon 


with your address (or send postal) and you will receive full particulars by return mail. 





Send No 
Money— 
But Mail 


Coupon 


Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Attractive Terms upon which | can purchase. 





PERRY MASON COMPANY (Sewing Machine Dept.), 


_ Gentlemen. | want to know more about the New Companion Sew- 
ing Machine aad your factory-to-home system. Send 


me your new 
Illustrated Descriptive Booklet, also Free Trial Offer, and explain the 





Today == 




















PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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ON THE 


To Yellowstone River was booming 
when Marcey and I launched our boat 
at Billings, Montana, intending to float 
down to Miles City. Our craft was clumsy, 
flat-bottomed and square-ended. When the old 
teamster we had engaged to haul our belong- 
ings over the two miles from the town to the 
river saw it he smiled derisively. 

‘‘Young fellers,’’ he said, ‘‘do you know 
anything about navigatin’ a boat on the 
Yellerstun ?”’ 

‘“‘No,’’ I replied, ‘‘but I’ve rowed a boat on 
the Kennebec often. ’’ 

‘‘You’ll find the Yellerstun and the Ken- 
nebec about as much alike as a Bengal tiger 
and a pussycat,’’ he said. 

We launched our craft in a little cove. At 
first it was comparatively smooth sailing, but 
about a mile below our starting point we en- 
countered a rapid ; we heard its roar from afar. 
We swept through it with frightful velocity. 
I felt greatly relieved when we were in the 
quieter water below, but Marcey did not seem 
to have been anxious. 

‘‘That was fine,’’ he said. ‘‘I wish it were 
all rapids, so we could get there quick. ’’ 

The Yellowstone, throughout that part of 
its course, winds from side to side of a valley 
that varies in width from three to ten or fif- 
teen miles. At the points where the river im- 
pinges upon the bluffs that wall the valley, 
great caverns are worn in the rock, into which 
the water rushes with a roar. Often we ex- 
perienced difficulty in preventing our boat from 
being sucked into those places. 

That night we stayed at a lonely ranch on 
the north bank of the river. The owner, a 
surly-looking man, and his wife, who was bur- 
dened with the care of a sick child, did not 
receive us very cordially at first. But Marcey’s 
good humor was infectious. Here he was quite 
in his element, for he knew all about children 
and their ailments. 

He took the sick child in his lap and imme- 
diately told the woman what to do for it. The 
mother’s face brightened at once, and she and 
Marcey entered into a long discussion about 
children. 

The next morning both the man and the 
woman were profuse in their thanks and in- 
sisted in following us down to the river. While 
Marcey was giving the woman minute instruc- 
tions regarding the child, the man remarked: 

‘*You’d better look out how you manage 
that boat! See that bluff?’’ He pointed down 
the river to a place about four or five miles 
away, where the river struck against the foot 
of a high range of rocks. ‘‘Well, round thar 
is one of the ugliest places in the river. ’’ 

“Oh, we’ve got those places down fine!’’ I 
said, rather boastfully. 

The stretch of river between the ranch and 
the bluff was smooth, if rapid. But as we ap- 
proached the bluff we observed a little point 
of rocks jutting into the stream. Over those 
the water foamed with tremendous force. Just 
beyond was the cliff with the usual cavern 
worn into its base. The current swept toward 
the point of rocks. 

I remember telling Marcey to pull so as to 
keep the boat away from this dangerous place. 
Whether he failed to hear me I do not know, 
but he paid no heed. The boat swept swiftly 
toward the rocks, and for a moment I thought 
we were to be dashed upon them. But we missed 
them by less than a dozen feet., 

No sooner had I drawn a breath of relief, 
however, than a cross current swept us straight 
to the mouth of the cavern. 

\ had only time to ery out when there came 
a whir, a roar and a plunge. The next thing I 
Tealized, I was clinging desperately to a nar- 
row shelf of rock, and Marcey was beside me. 
A ' our feet roared and boiled the yellow water. 

ihe narrow shelf, upon which we had 
Managed to crawl, was at the extreme rear of 


THE MAN RODE OUT TO THE EDGE OF THE BLUFF AND 
APPEARED TO GAZE DOWN THE RIVER 


THE SHADOW 
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WATER 


the cavern, about twelve or fifteen feet from the 
arched entrance. Piled upon the shelf were a 
number of flat, white chips, left there no 
doubt by some former high water 

Looking outward, we could see the opposite 
shore. Above, in plain view, was the point of 
rocks we had so narrowly missed. When I first 
looked out of the cave the sun had just risen. 
I could see its rays glinting on the tops of the 
trees on the opposite bank. 

We did not have to glance twice at the river 
to be convinced that no swimmer, unaided, 
could hope to live in it. Our only hope was 
that a boat would pass. Still a boat would be 
likely to keep well to the other shore, and I 
doubted that we could attract attention. 

As the sun rose higher its beams gradually 
crept down from the tops of the trees opposite, 
until they touched the water, and I noticed 
how sharply they defined on the stream the 
top of the bluff above us. The shadow of a man 
on horseback suddenly appeared, sharply de- 
fined on a smooth patch of water just below the 
point of rocks. The man rode out to the edge 
of the bluff and appeared to gaze down the 
river. He was directly over our heads, only 
ninety feet away, yet it seemed as impossible 
to let him know of our whereabouts as if he 
had been a hundred miles from us. 

We both shouted, but we could have made 


denly I felt Marcey grasping my arm; then he 


stooped down, seized one of the chips that lay | — 


on the shelf and flung it out upon the water. 

I comprehended his idea at once. Desperately 
I caught up some of the bits of wood and threw 
them out upon the river. 


We redoubled our efforts, sending a shower | _ 
of the big white chips skipping over the sur- | : 


face of the water. My heart almost stopped 
beating when the shadow disappeared entirely. 


we had spent the night. 
After making some gestures he went away 





and was gone several hours. That was the | = 


longest day I ever experienced. But at last we | 


saw three men climb out upon the rocks, carry-| 
ing a long rope, to one end of which was at-| — 


tached a small block of wood. This they flung | 


at our feet. | 
There was a loop attached to the rope and | 
the men were making gestures for one of us 


motioned to Marcey, and after a little hesita- 
tion he complied ; immediately he was jerked 
into the water. 

He disappeared completely from view and 
did not rise again until well outside the cavern. 
But I saw him safely landed among the men. 

Then the rope was thrown to me, and I 
adjusted the loop about my body. The next 
thing I knew I was dragged on to the rocks, 
bruised, bleeding and almost breathless. 

‘*That was rather a close call for you fel- 
lers,’’ said the ranchman. ‘‘How’d I come 
here? Well, you see, after you left, my wife | 
clean forgot whether the sweat or the catnip | 
tea came first, and nothing would do but I 
must follow you and get them directions. 

‘*T knew I’d see you from the top of that 
bluff if you were anywheres round. When I 
see the chips a-flyin’ out of that cave like all 
possessed and your box of a boat nowheres in 
sight, I says to myself,‘Them fellers is down 
thar in that hole,’ though it hardly seemed to 
me that fellers that hadn’t sense enough not 





that would know enough to throw chips.’’ 
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EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 


Kodak Catalog free at your Dealer’s or by mail. 











ourselves heard as well under Niagara. Sud- | sy.» 





It seemed an age while we waited, but it| — 
could not have been more than twenty minutes | — 
before we saw the man clambering out on the| — 
point of rocks. that commanded a view of our | — 
cavern. We waved our handkerchiefs, and he| 
signaled that he saw us. At the same time we} — 
-| recognized him as the ranchman with whom | — 


into the river, and it darted straight to our| — 
cavern. In a moment the current had tossed it) _ 


to slip this round his body under the arms. I| 





to try to navigate the Yellerstun in a boat like 2 
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“Every one of these wonderful, new IDEAL Type “‘A” Boilers I’ve 
put in is giving 100% results and 1000% enjoyment to the owners. 
When I contract to put in this boiler I know we must do our finest 
work to pass the manufacturer’s final inspection.” This story of 
ideal service is everywhere being repeated. 


IDEAL Type ‘‘A” Heat Machine 


Ts handsomely japanned jacket 
(asbestos- lined) insulates against 
waste of heat in cellar—helps send it 
instantly to rooms. The IDEAL Type 
“A” saves 30% in yearly fuel-bill—an 
investment, not an expense. 








T is ade luxe device. Its exclusive 
refinements guarantee perfection in 
heat development—heat control—and 
the utmost in fuel economy. Our cata- 
log test-charts prove the superiority 
over all other makes. 


Before your present heater gives out, or if plan- 


ning to build, ask for catalog of IDEAL Type “A” 
Sectional Boiler—full of heating-thrift information. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_ illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.50 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States or Canada, and $3.50 to foreign coun- 
tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as 
second-class matter. 

A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 
and will be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
ged paper is sent. In asking for change of address 

e sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








BALDNESS 


ALDNESS—the medical term for it is 
alopecia—requires no definition. With 
very few exceptions every man who 
lives long enough gains practical knowl- 
edge of it through his own experience. 
Why this should be so, why women so 

seldom suffer from baldness as compared with men, 

and why a man does not get bald on his face, are 
mysteries. Indeed, it is often noticeable that the 
stronger and more luxuriant a man’s beard is, the 
earlier and the more nearly completely does he get 
bald. It is generally believed that the pressure of 
the man’s hat, by shutting off part of the blood 
supply from the scalp, starves the hair and causes 

it to fall. But most men wear their hats only for a 

fraction of the day, and the pressure of the brim 

of the hat is never enough to shut off the blood 
supply altogether; so probably that is only one of 
the factors that cause baldness. 

One cause undoubtedly is seborrhea, or dandruff, 
and for that reason, as well as because of the un- 
sightliness of the white shower on the coat collar, 
no one who cares at all for his appearance, either 
present or future, should neglect to treat dandruff. 
It is comparatively easy to cure dandruff; but 
when the hair follicles have been destroyed, the 
baldness that results is irremediable. Indeed, the 
futility of treating established baldness is proved 
by the number of dermatologists of middle age 
who are themselves bald. In cases of premature 
baldness, except those caused by dandruff, the 
victim is almost always in poor health. A chronic 
invalid seldom has a good growth of hair. 

After an attack of some acute disease, such as 
typhoid fever, the hair very commonly gets thin 
on the top of the head, but it usually returns as 
convalescence is established, and its return can 
be hastened and assured by the use of a tonic 
taken internally and daily massage of the scalp. 
A good shampoo is made of tincture of green soap 
containing ten grains of thymol to the ounce; but 
the scalp should not be shampooed oftener than 
twice a month, and after shampooing it is a good 
plan to rub into the scalp a few drops of olive oil 
or liquid vaseline. 

Alopecia areata is a form of baldness that occurs 
in patches. It is entirely different from the ordinary 
baldness that we have just discussed, and it must 
be treated in a separate article. 
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A PRESENT TO AUNT THIRZA 


HE family, just seated at the supper 


table, looked up with interest as Bon- 
nibel entered. 
“Am I late?” she cried. “Aunt Thirza 


kept me so long that I missed my car. 
Mother, our present made a hit, as 
usual. You have a perfect genius for guessing 
what people will like! You were right, too, in 
having us not all go over to-day. She’s pretty 
tired, and she’s going to enjoy it ever so much 
more having us drop in one at a time, so she can 
show aer presents more than once.” 

“With comments on each?” asked Nancy. “Some 
of them spicy?” 

“Of course! She wouldn’t be our respected 
Great-Aunt Thirza if they weren’t,” Bonnibel as- 
sented with a laugh. “Still, there was less spice 
than usual; most of the things she can really use 
or enjoy. But she had no use at all for Cousin 
Amy’s beautiful bag—you remember, Nancy? The 
one Amy was embroidering when we were over 
there last week.” 

“To be sure I do!’ cried Nancy. ‘It was a per- 
fect beauty. I longed for it myself. It was just 
right to hold a fan and opera glass or a pair of 
slippers.” 

“Well, you should have seen Aunt Thirza’s ex- 
pression when she held it out for me to look at! 
‘Amy’s gift,’ she remarked icily. ‘Too deep for a 
workbag, too small for knitting, too fine for dust- 
ers. Entirely useless and inappropriate. Some- 
times I consider your Cousin Amy quite destitute 
of common sense. I have thanked her suitably, 
but I admit I cannot be truly grateful for personal 
light labor, performed with so little consideration 
for my easily ascertainable needs and prefer- 
ences.’”’ 

Mother joined in the laugh. ‘“‘You’re a perilously 
good mimic, Bonny, child, but there’s a good deal 
permissible to your aunt’s eighty-seven years, and 
Idon’t mind your laughing at her oddities—_they’re 
often funny enough—if there’s affection and under- 
standing behind the laughter, as I believe there is.” 

“Well, motherkin, I should hope so! You couldn’t 
doubt I’m fond of Aunt Thirza. She’s a grand, 
spunky old dear! and besides, she’s generally 
right. Even this time, I believe she is. Amy— 
well —” 

“So do I believe she’s right,” struck in Nancy 
unexpectedly. ““Amy’s always talking about ‘the 
sentiment of gifts’ and ‘the intimate little personal 
touch,’ but I think there’s a deal more sentiment 
in giving people what they really want than in 
thinking up something you can make that.will do 
to give them.” 

Bonnibel wavered a trifle. “There are other 
reasons for making things,’ she reminded Nancy. 
“People can’t always afford to buy.” 

“That’s different; and it’s nice, too, when you 
know something some one will be particularly 
pleased with that you can make yourself. But you 
know perfectly well, Bonny, that lots of the girls 


























spend more on materials for some pretty fool thing 
that nobody really wants than they would on a book 
that might be a real joy.” 

“If they do,” said mother decidedly, “they are 
not showing real sentiment, but rather the lack 
of it.” 

“*Personal light labor,’ ’ quoted Bonnibel again 
in her best Aunt Thirza manner, “‘ ‘performed with 
little regard for ascertainable needs and prefer- 
ences.’ I’m not eighty-seven ; but if anybody hence- 
forward gives me that sort of a present, I’ll be 
just as ungrateful as Aunt Thirza, whether I say 
so or not.” 
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HUMAN QUALITIES OF THE 
CHIMPANZEE 


LITTLE chimpanzee friend of mine, says a 
A contributor to Outdoor Life, Mr. W. Henry 
Sheak, secretary of the New York Zoélogical 
Company, will fetch his little chair, his drinking 
cup, a bunch of keys or his handkerchief, when I 
tell him to do so, without my pointing or even 
looking toward the article desired. A large chim- 
panzee that belonged to a friend of mine several 
years ago learned the meaning of about seventy 
words and expressions, and could select at com- 
mand the right coin from five different denomina- 
tions. 

I had an interesting experience with a big chim- 
panzee a little more than a year ago. He had been 
given something to eat in a common earthenware 
bowl, and I knew that as soon as he had emptied 
the bowl he would throw it to the floor and break 
it; so I stepped behind the guard rail and said, 
“Mike, hand me that bowl!” He promptly set down 
the bowl and offered me his hand. I saw at once 
that I, not he, had blundered. He did not know 
the meaning of the word “bowl,”’ but as I had or- 
dered him to hand me the bowl, he offered me his 
hand. I changed the form of the command and 
said, ‘‘ Mike, give me that cup!’’? He knew the 
meaning of the word ‘‘cup.” At once he picked up 
the bowl and gave it to me. 

To me, one of the most surprising things about 
a chimpanzee is that he understands how to ex- 
press affection and gratitude by hugging and kiss- 
ing without being taught. I have seen a young 
chimpanzee that had just arrived from Africa 
throw his arms about the neck of a man he had 
never seen before and hug him passionately. This 
was, doubtless, caused in part by fear of the unac- 
customed surroundings, but it was mingled with 
genuine affection for one whom the little creature 
recognized as near to his own kind. 

A chimpanzee I knew quite well got into the 
habit of pulling my hand to his mouth and biting 
my fingers while I was trying to talk about him. 
He was only playing, and did not intend to hurt 
me, but in his efforts to get my hand to his mouth 
he would sometimes bite harder than he intended, 
and it was tiring to have him pulling at me when 
I was trying to talk. One morning I got tired of 
his pulling and biting and gave him a light tap 
with a stick on his bare arm. Instantly he stopped 
and turned his pretty brown eyes up to mine with 
an expression of surprise and incredulity, as if he 
could not believe that I would hit him. After look- 
ing at me intently for about a half minute, he put 
up his little black arms, folded them about my 
neck and hugged me three times hard before he 
let me go. His show of affection and wounded 
feelings almost brought tears to my eyes. No 
human child could have told more plainly what 
was in his mind and heart than did the little chim- 
panzee. 
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A BOY’S WINDMILL EXPERIENCE 


HEN I was a boy about twelve or fourteen 

years old, writes a Companion contributor, 

the family with whom [ lived got a new 
windmill, the first they had ever had. It was before 
the days of steel mills and towers, and the wind- 
mill was made of wood. A couple of mechanics 
were about the place for several days building the 
tower and putting up the mill, and to a farm boy 
it was a bright spot in an otherwise monotonous 
existence. During the day I thought of little else, 
and I dreamed of little else at night. I slept alone 
in a room in which there was a sewing machine 
with a boxlike top. 

At that time I frequently walked in my sleep, 
and one night I woke to find myself at a great 
height. It was unpleasantly cold, for I had on 
hardly any clothes, and I knew that I was up on 
the windmill. I felt about in almost every direc- 
tion for the tower of the mill, to avoid falling off, 
but I was unable to locate it, and I had to sit very 
still with nothing to hold on to. 

I sat thus until the cold waked me entirely, when 
I found myself sitting on top of the sewing machine. 
In the morning I told no one about my adventure 
for fear of being laughed at. 
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A TOPSY-TURVY SALUTE 


NE phenomenon of war-time America, says 

the Home Sector, astonished the men of 

three gold chevrons on their return home. 
That was the woman of the auxiliary services who 
got herself into uniform and wore a Sam Browne 
belt and had the time of her life. 

One of these embodiments of the war spirit 
greeted the eye of a battered old overseas cam- 
paigner the first hour he hit the new-old country. 
He was much startled when she brought her heels 
together and snapped out a salute worthy of a 
Canadian sergeant major. 

For just a second he was nonplused. He could 
not think what to do. Then an inspiration came to 
him. He curtsied. 9 


MORE MECHANICAL ZOOLOGY 


OT long ago The Companion published an 
item about mechanical tools that bear the 
names of animals. Several readers promptly 

wrote us to explain the origin of some of the curious 
names that the article left unaccounted for. 

The monkey wrench, one correspondent informs 
us, got its name by corruption from that of its 
inventor, a Pole named Moncka. Another writes 
that when Samuel Crompton contrived a spinning 
machine that combined the best qualities of Har- 
greaves’ spinning “jenny” (named for his wife) 
and Arkwright’s spinning frame he named the new 
machine a mule in reference to its mixed parentage. 
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DIGGING A PIT FOR TEACHER 


Pupil—Would you think it right to punish a boy 
for something he had not done? 
Teacher—No, of course I shouldn’t. 





Pupil—Well, I havent done any of my lessons. 
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You Pay 10c 


For Dishes Not So Good 





Cost 10 Cents 


The greatest breakfast you can 
serve is a dish of Quaker Oats. 
And it costs one cent. 

It costs ten times that to serve 
two eggs, as per prices at this 
writing. It costs twelve times 
that to serve a single chop. 


Yet the oat is the supreme food. It is almost a complete food. 
Quaker Oats yield 1810 calories of energy per pound. Round 


steak yields 890, and eggs 635. 


Quaker Oats cost 5% cents per 
That’s the energy 


1000 calories. 
measure of food value. 


Compare that cost with other 
Here is what 


necessary foods. 
they cost at this writing : 





One Chop 
Costs 12 Cents 





Quaker Oats . . 





Cost Per 1000 Calories 


5c 
Average Meats . . 45c Vegetables . 
Average Fish . . . 50c Broilers .. . 


ee 
11c to 75c 


. $1.66 








Save 45c Per Breakfast 





Fish Costs 
8 Cents Per Serving 


meat breakfasts. 


Quaker Oats cost one cent per 
serving, while meat foods average 
ten cents. 

Thus Quaker Oats breakfasts 
for five people cost 45c less than 


Note how that counts up in a month. 


Those are facts to ponder in these high-cost days. The 


greatest food costs little. 


vastly better fed. 


It’s a food that people need. 
Start the day on Quaker Oats. 
buy the costlier foods for dinner. 


What you save will help to 
And your people will be 


Quaker Oats 


Flaked from Queen Grains Only 


Quaker Oats makes a delicious 
It is flaked from queen 
grains only—just the rich, plump, 
We get but ten 


dish. 


flavory oats. 


pounds from a bushel. This 
extra flavor costs you no extra 
price. It is due to yourself that 
you get it. 


15c and 35c per Package 


Except in the Far West and South 
Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover 


! 3270 























